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Beautiful New England 


EW topics excite a more generous or 
ennobling interest than that of the 
spiritual influences which dominate 

architecture. The historic architectural 
styles to which we are accustomed mark defi- 
nite stages of spiritual development, and the 
student watches with eagerness the architec- 
tural expression of each new movement that 
arises. Unquestionably, we must recognize 
Christian Science as a symptom of such a 
movement, if we are not ready to admit 
more. Can we find in the great building 
activity of this new school of Christianity a 
distinctive architectural tendency? Perhaps 
not, as yet, sufficiently so to permit of a 
generalization. At the same time we cannot 
but note a leaning toward the Italian forms, 
with their many lines to catch the light and 
convey an expression of cheerfulness. Of 
the churches of this body of believers in 
beautiful New England, not one is somber, 
or dark and forbidding. Undoubtedly, we 
will see this characteristic unfolding more and 
more definitely into forms of architectural 
beauty, as time passes. 
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RECENT GROWTH OF 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE IN NEW ENGLAND 


By CLIFFORD A. WOODARD, A.M., HARVARD 


movements of history which 

have blessed the human race, 

the historian of the future 
will place Christian Science. Dis- 
covered less than half a century ago 
by a New England woman, Mary 
Baker Eddy, this Science of Mind- 
healing has been carried by eager 
messengers to every quarter of the 
globe. Not only throughout the 
American continent, but also in Great 
Britain and Ireland, in Europe, South 
Africa, China, the Philippine Islands, 
Australia and New Zealand, the trav- 
eler finds Christian Science churches. 
No less interesting and impressive 
than this progress in foreign lands 
and in the western and southern parts 
of the United States, is the growth in 
New England, where, through the 
marvelous perseverance of its dis- 
cover and founder, the Christian 
Science _ religion was first estab- 
lished. 

It was in the year 1866, when Mrs. 
Eddy was believed to be fatally injured 
as the result of a fall upon an icy side- 
walk in the city of Lynn, Massachusetts, 
that she experienced what she has 
termed a revelation of Truth, and arose 
from her bed perfectly healed. Con- 
vinced that this healing was not a 
miracle, but the operation of divine 
Principle, she searched the Scriptures 
for the explanation of that Principle. 
She determined to formulate her ex- 
perience into an absolute science, 


Pe evenes among the great 


which every one might study and 
demonstrate, and in this unselfish 
purpose she apparently never fal- 
tered, though the succeeding years 
were filled with discouragement and 
persecution. 

In the summer following her won 
derful healing, Mrs. Eddy, through a 
combination of circumstances, was 
left absolutely alone in the world. 
Her sister, Mrs. Abigail Tilton, lov- 
ingly offered her a home at Tilton, New 
Hampshire, asking only that she give 
up her theory of divine healing. Mrs. 
Tilton, conventional and orthodox, 
feared that the teaching of this 
new faith would bring the reproach 
of “queerness’’ upon them. To her 
sister's invitation, Mrs. Eddy earnestly 
replied, “I must do the work God 
has called me to.” Accordingly she 
remained in Lynn, where she had 
made a few loyal friends. But she 
soon found that they, too, though 
impressed by her earnestness and 
sincerity, and by the healing which 
she accomplished, were disturbed b 
her teachings. They urged her to 
abandon her “peculiar notions,” or 
at least not to talk about them, lest 
she be looked upon as a “crank.” 
Notwithstanding the efforts of her 
friends to discourage her, notwith 
standing the ridicule and the denum 
ciation which were heaped upon her, 
and which caused her to move from 
place to place during the next few 
years, this woman, whose personal 
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history seems so closely identified 
with the establishment of a new reve- 
lation, remained true to her faith in 
God. She continued to heal those 
who came to her for help, and she be- 

an also to teach others to heal. Her 

rst manuscript on Christian Science 
was written in the little Quaker town 
of Amesbury, Mass., where she met 
the poet Whittier. Finally, in 1875, 
in the garret chamber of a little house 
on Broad street, in Lynn, shecompleted 
the manuscript of the Christian Science 
text-book, “Science and Health with 
Key to the Scriptures.” 

The trials which she passed through 
were enough to discourage an ordinary 
woman, but Mrs. Eddy pressed on 
unfalteringly, without complaining. 
Some of her early students, to whom 
she had given many hours of loving 
instruction, departed from her teach- 
ings, which apparently they had never 
really understood. One or two of them 
even turned against their leader and 
harassed her with petty law-suits. 
But these experiences seemed only to 


strengthen Mrs. Eddy’s determina- 


tion to establish Christian Science on 
a firmer and broader basis. She had 
begun lecturing in Boston in 1878, 
and the attendance, though small 
at first, increased so rapidly that 
she resolved to found her church 
in Boston. Only after a_ long 
we of increasing labor in an ever- 

roadening field was this purpose 
fully accomplished. The first public 
Christian Science services in Boston 
were held in Hawthorne Hall, on Park 
street, in 1883. Six years later, Mrs. 
Eddy completed the purchase of some 
land on Falmouth street, and gave it 
in trust to several of her students, that 
they might receive donations for the 
construction of a church edifice. Con- 
tributions were received from loyal 
students throughout the field, and later 
an edifice erected. On the last day of 
the year 1894, a communion service was 
held in the newly completed “Mother 
Church.” At last, through the loving, 
unselfish efforts of this dauntless 
woman, her little band of loyal stu- 
dents had a church home of their own. 


The Mother Church was the first 
great monument commemorating Mrs. 
Eddy’s unfailing devotion to the 
cause of Christian Science. Already 
she had withdrawn from the field of 
battle within the beautiful seclusion 
of her home called “Pleasant View,” 
at Concord, New Hampshire, where 
she devoted herself to the revision of 
“Science and Health,” restating with 
greater clearness, in the light of her 
rich experience, the teachings which 
she had set forth in the earlier editions. 
Here, also, she prepared a volume of 
“Miscellaneous Writings” comprising 
articles which she had written during 
the period from 1883 to 1896. In the 
preface to this volume she says, 
“With armor on, I continue the march, 
command and countermand; mean- 
time interluding with loving thought 
this afterpiece of battle.” She was 
still the revered leader whose loving 
guidance was directing the progress 
of the great movement which she had 
inaugurated. 

The growth of this movement has 
been truly marvelous. Within a 
decade after the dedication of The 
Mother Church, notwithstanding the 
inauguration of a second, and later a 
third, service on Sunday, and the or- 
ganization of three branch churches 
in suburbs of Boston, this church 
continued to be overcrowded. Accord- 
ingly at the annual meeting in 1902, the 
members, following a recommendation 
made by Mrs. Eddy, voted to raise any 
part of two million dollars required 
for the construction of a larger edifice. 
The result was the dedication in 1906 
of a larger edifice adjoining the original 
church, with a seating capacity of. 
about five thousand. Now, every Sun- 
day morning throngs of people leave 
the special street-cars at the “Church 
Stop” and make their way across the 
beautiful Christian Science Park to join 
the multitudes entering the stately 
edifice. Not only is the Boston 
church filled, but the overflow has 
resulted in the organization of over a 
score of branch churches in the imme- 
diate neighborhood of Boston, two of 
them within the last two years. 








RECENT GROWTH OF 


This amazing growth of Christian Sci- 
ence in and around Boston is but typical 
of the growth throughout New England 
and indeed throughout the whole 
world. Wherever some one has been 
benefited, physically or morally, by 
Christian Science, others have won- 
dered just how this was accomplished. 
In the face of criticism and ridicule, 
the healing work of Christian Science 
has stood as a challenge to investiga- 
tion. And the investigator, finding 
himself healed or spiritually uplifted 
through the study of Mrs. Eddy’s 
books, naturally gravitates toward 
the little band of earnest students 
who meet every Sunday, perhaps in 
some private home at first, to read the 
Christian Science Lesson-Sermons, 
which include citations from the Bible 
and from “Science and Health with 
Key to the Scriptures.” As the at- 
tendance at these private meetings 
increases, public services are inaugu- 
rated, a society or church is organized, 
and from year to year larger quarters 
secured, as the growth requires, until 
finally the Christian Scientists pur- 
chase or build a church home of their 
own. 

One of the first Christian Science 
churches to be established outside of 
Boston was First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, of Lawrence, Mass., where 
Christian Science was introduced by 
one who had been healed by Mrs. 
Eddy. The Lawrence church obtained 
its charter in February, 1896. A church 
building was erected duringthe following 
summer and dedicated on August 
thirtieth, free from debt. Apparently 
from the very beginning of the Christian 
Science movement the invariable cus- 
tom has been that no Christian 
Science church is dedicated until 
completely paid for. 

Perhaps the most potent factor in 
promoting the growth of Christian 
Science is the healing work accom- 
plished by the Christian Science prac- 
titioners. Many instances might be 
given where the organization of a 
branch church can be traced directly 
to a single case of healing. A beauti- 
ful example of this is to be found in the 
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founding of the church at Winchester, 
Mass. By the healing of a little 
child through Christian Science 
treatment the parents and the nurse 
were led to take up the study of 
Christian Science. They were joined 
by others who had been impressed by 
this practical demonstration of the 
efficacy of Mind-healing, and weekly 
meetings were held for the purpose of 
studying the Bible lessons. When 
this local church was organized, in 
1900, one-third of its members were 
practitioners. As the interest in any 
community increases, the work of the 
practitioners increases also, so that 
mew members are constantly being 
attracted by hearing or reading of the 
healing of some friend or acquaintance. 

This is one reason why Christian 
Scientis‘s are always sure that their 
membership will continue to increase. 
For, though they place little impor- 
tance on mere growth of numbers and 
never report membership statistics 
for publication, yet their churches 
are almost invariably constructed so 
as to accommodate a considerable 
future growth. Experience has proved 
the wisdom of this policy. They are 
also accustomed to anticipate their 
future needs by purchasing well- 
located properties for building pur- 
poses, long before the necessity for 
building becomes urgent. At Malden, 
Roxbury, Cambridge, Wellesley, New 
Bedford, Needham, and many other 
towns in Massachusetts, and through- 
out New England, where Christian 
Science services are now being held in 
public halls or rented church buildings, 
the churches have already purchased 
building sites upon which their future 
homes may be erected. Even at the 
little summer resort of Buzzard’s Bay, 
the Christian Science Society pur- 
chased a plot of ground for build- 
ing purposes in 1910. 

The willingness and _ generosity 
with which Christian Scientists sup- 
port their churches make it unneces- 
sary to resort to such devices as church 
“fairs” or other entertainments in 
order to raise funds. When The Mother 
Church Extension was erected con- 
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tributions poured in so liberally that 
the two-million-dollar edifice was paid 
for even before it was completed. 
The needs of the local churches are 
met in the same generous spirit. The 
explanation is not hard to find. Many 
of the Christian Scientists have been 
healed of invalidism or of some chronic 
or so-called incurable disease, which 
had reduced them to a state of ex- 
treme poverty, or had rendered them 
incapable of earning their own living. 
Their healing has not only made them 
grateful for this release from physical 
suffering, but, through their increased 
earning capacity, has made it possible 
for them to manifest their gratitude, 
in a measure, by financial support. 
Even apart from mere physical heal- 
ing, however, the Christian Scientist 
will tell you that his thankfulness for 
all the blessings which his religion has 
brought him can never be adequately 
expressed by any financial contribu- 
tion, however large. 

The gratitude of the Scientists is 
revealed in an impressive manner in 
the eagerness with which they testify 
at their church meetings on Wednesday 
evenings, when, after the reading of 
selections from the Bible and from 
“Science and Health,” the meeting 
is declared open “for testimonies, 
experiences, and remarks on Christian 
Science.” Often two or three speakers 
will be on their feet at one time to re- 
late cases of healing, or to voice their 
gratitude for the happiness and joy 
which Christian Science has brought 
them. The histories of the branch 
churches are filled with evidences of 
this spirit of gratitude. Gardiner, Me., 
and Manchester, N. H., afford inter- 
esting examples. At Gardiner the 
corner-stone of the Christian Science 
Church was presented by the first 

atient healed by Christian Science 
in that city. At Manchester, where 
the Scientists have recently voted to 
enlarge their edifice so as to double 
its seating capacity, the land was 
purchased from a fund started with a 

ift of five dollars, earned and grate- 
ully contributed by a little boy whose 


mother had been healed through 
Christian Science treatment. In- 
stances such as these might be multi- 
plied indefinitely, showing that every 
Christian Science church, whether 
large or small, is truly a temple of 
gratitude to God. 

Within the last few years, a number 
of beautiful church edifices have been 
erected in New England. At Port- 
land, Me., the Christian Scientists 
have moved into a new home of 
worship, partly completed. Only last 
year a magnificent church, whose 
dome rises higher than any other 
building in the city, was completed 
at a cost of $200,000 in Providence, 
R.I. Last year also a splendid $40,000 
church was erected at Worcester, 


Mass. In western Massachusetts 
the growth of Christian Science 
has been particularly marked at 


Pittsfield and Northampton, where 
new church homes were secured in 
1907, at North Adams and Springfield, 
where the Christian Scientists found 
it necessary to provide larger quarters 
for their services in 1912, and at 
Holyoke, where a Christian Science 
Society was organized in 1913. In 
Connecticut, also, there are flourish- 
ing Christian Science churches at 
Hartford, New Haven, New London, 
and a number of other places. At 
Augusta, Me., Rutland, Vt., Stamford, 
Conn., and elsewhere in New England 
the Scientists have recently moved 
into attractive new homes. A con- 
siderable growth is likewise apparent 
in the towns where Mrs. Eddy fought 
her early battles. At Amesbury a 
Christian Science Chapel was erected 
in 1911; and on March 1, 1914, the 
Christian Scientists of Lynn began 
holding their services in a large church 
edifice secured to accommodate the 
increased attendance. As early as 
1904, a splendid church was dedicated 
at Concord, N. H., the land and build- 
ing being a gift from Mrs. Eddy to the 
Scientists of her home city. 

Not only do the Christian Scientists 
erect beautiful homes for their services, 
but they also provide attractive read- 
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RECENT GROWTH OF CHRISTIAN 


SCIENCE IN NEW ENGLAND 


(Continued from page 60) 


ing rooms. The Mother Church now 
maintains three very pleasant read- 
ing rooms, one having been opened in 
Brookline about a year ago. There 
are fully a hundred other reading 
rooms throughout New England, at 
all of which the Bible and the Chris- 
tian Science literature may be read or 
purchased. Strangers are cordially 
invited to make free use of these 
rooms, and the quiet, restful atmos- 
phere leads many to avail themselves 
of this privilege. The sale of Christian 
Science literature at the reading rooms 
is an undeniable indication of the 
rapidity with which the movement is 
growing. 

The public interest in Christian 
Science is also manifested in the large 
attendance at the free public lectures 
provided by The Mother Church and 
the branch churches. These lectures 
are given by the members of a Board 
of Lectureship maintained by The 
Mother Church to correct erroneous 
impressions about Christian Science 
and about Mrs. Eddy, and to explain 
what the teachings of Christian Sci- 
ence really are. Like the apostles of 
old, the Christian Science Lecturers 
bear with them a glad message of 
“peace on earth,” proclaiming a uni- 
versal law of Love as superseding any 
supposed law of sickness or sin. And 
apparently the world is eager to hear 
such a message. 

Another great medium for extend- 
ing the teachings of Christian Science 
is The Christian Science Publishing 
Society, whose home opposite the 
Mother Church is now being enlarged 
by the third substantial addition since 
the completion of the original structure 
in August, 1908. In January of that 


year Mrs. Eddy had removed from 
Concord, N. H., to Chestnut Hill, in 
the suburbs of Boston, in order that 





she might, as it developed later, better 
direct the establishment of a daily 
newspaper for the home, a purpose 
which she had cherished ever since 
she founded the “Journal of Christian 
Science,” a quarter of a century earlier. 
A weekly publication called “The 
Christian Science Sentinel,” and a 
German monthly, “Der Herold der 
Christian Science,” had also been es- 
tablished. The list of periodicals was 
now completed by “The Christian 
Science Monitor,” whose mission, as 
expressed in an_ editorial in the 
“Sentinel” of October 17, 1908, is 
“to publish the real news of the 
world in a clean, wholesome manner, 
devoid of the sensational methods em- 
ployed by so many newspapers.” 
Starting in November, 1908, as an 
eight-page paper, this exponent of 
clean journalism printed an anni- 
versary number of ninety-six pages 
on November 24, 1909. Now a 
model newspaper of twenty pages or 
more is issued every week day, and 
the Saturday number, which contains 
many special articles, varies from 
thirty to forty pages. World-wide in 
the scope of its news service, the paper 
reaches every section of the globe, 
while as an advertising medium and in 
the quality and quantity of advertis- 
ing matter carried, the “Monitor” 
ranks among the foremost Boston 
newspapers. Thus, through Mrs. 
Eddy’s loving desire to uplift the stand- 
ards of journalism, New England has be- 
come the home of a daily newspaper of 
world-wide fame, whose lofty purpose, 
in her own words, “is to injure no 
man, but to bless all mankind.” 

In addition to its periodicals, the 
Society publishes numerous pamphlets 
in English, French, German, Dutch, 
Norwegian, Swedish, and Spanish, 
and also “The Christian Science 
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Hymnal” and other books concerning 
the Christian Science movement. The 
thousands of visitors who inspect this 
publishing house every year are united 
in their praise of this up-to-date 
printing plant. From the glass-en- 
closed “Spectators? Gallery” one 
obtains an unobstructed view of the 
huge presses and of the mailing 
machines. The addition now near- 
ing completion will make room for 
much new machinery, and this steady 
increase in the size and equipment of 
the publishing house, as well as in the 
number of its employees, is an unques- 
tionable indication of the continued 
growth of Christian Science. 

Mrs. Eddy’s final bequest to her 
church was a gift of the bulk of her 
estate, consisting of her accumulated 
earnings as a successful author. This 
fund is to be held in trust “for the 
purpose of more effectually promoting 
Christian Science” as taught by its 
discoverer and founder. 

Whether the recent growth of 
Christian Science in New England be 
measured by the activities of its 
churches and reading rooms, or by the 
demand for its literature, as evidenced 
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by the work of the publishing society, 
the signs of growth are unmistakable. 
And yet the true advancement of Chris- 
tian Science can not be expressed by 
figures or statistics. The influence of 
its teachings on the traditions and 
institutions of the world—even of 
conservative New England — has 
been immeasurable. As a Boston 
newspaper said some three years ago, 
“Christian Science modes of thought 
have permeated the thinking of the 
world, outside the pale of the church.” 
Many of the ideas which were de- 
nounced and ridiculed when first 
advanced by Mrs. Eddy are now ac- 
cepted without question by clergy- 
men, physicians, scientists, philoso- 
phers, business men. 

And what a change in the attitude 
toward Mrs. Eddy herself! What a 
contrast between the early persecution 
and the proud position which history 
has already accorded her! Not long 
ago the chief executive of her native 
state of New Hampshire said of Mrs. 
Eddy, “She has left the impress of 
her work, not only on New England 
but on the entire world, and we are 
proud of her.” 














A PILGRIMAGE TO THE HAUNTS 


OF THOREAU —III 
By C. T. RAMSEY 


I strolled along the stony shore a 
short distance, and sat beside a clump 
of fragrant life everlasting, — broke off 
one of the chaffy flowering heads and 
crushed it in my hands to regale my- 
self. It is a very delightful scentive 
to me, and I associate it with the old- 
time apothecary shop, with its quaint 
medicinal odor of scented liquids, 
roots, spices and cattle powder. 

From the shore of Thoreau’s Cove 
came the sound of laughter and the 
splashing of bathers. Taking up my 
glass, I observed they were naked. It 
was a good precedent for myself, and 
I was soon in the same state ready for 
a plunge. But I did not. I am some- 
what like the Indian in this respect; 
there is always that subtle bath of the 
atmosphere and the sun to be enjoyed 
before you indulge in your fluviatile 
ablution. You cannot fully enjoy 
the old-fashioned swim in the con- 
ventional bathing-suit; and until you 
have allowed the breezes to caress and 
fan you perfectly cool and dry, and 
the prophylactic rays of the sun to 
treat you thoroughly, you are missing 
some of the most important essentials 
of bathing. As I sat there gazing 
on the landscape, these lines of the 
poet presented themselves: 


WALDEN 


Without inlet it lies 
Without outlet it flows. 
From and to the skies 
It comes and it goes. 
I am its source, 
And my life is its course. 
I am its stony shore. 
And the breeze that passes o’er. 


f In the midst of my dreams a pas- 
senger train came puffing from the 
village station. I watched its rolling 
column of vapor and smoke slowly 
rise, reflected in the placid surface 
of the pond. Immediately I thought 
of those classic lines in “Walden”: 


“Light wingéd Smoke, Icarian bird, 
Melting thy pinions in thy upward flight, 
Lark without song, and messenger of dawn. 


Go thou, my incense, upward from this hearth, 
And ask the Gods to pardon this clear flame.” 


The water was somewhat warmer 
now, in particular along the shore. 
I swam to the middle and I noted it 
was cooler there; also, that there were 
cool and warm currents as I swam 
about. The warmth along the shore 
as explained by Thoreau, is due to the 
reflection of the sun’s rays on the 
shallow bottom. In treading water 
near the center one can feel a difference 
of temperature at a few feet, in par- 
ticular on a windless day. The won- 
derful transparency of the water is 
always a source of delight to the 
bather. “Of such crystalline purity 
that the body of the bather appears 
as of an alabaster whiteness, still more 
unnatural, which as the limbs are 
magnified and distorted withal, pro- 
duces a monstrous effect, making fit 
studies for a Michael Angelo.” 

I could have lolled and dreamed 
away the whole day along its shore, 
but there were so many other places 
to visit that I finally roused myself to 
duty. 

In a cove along the southwest shore 
I found another vista: — so beautiful 
that no words or picture can convey 
its serene loveliness. You must be- 
come a part of such a picture before 
you can fully appreciate it. How 
much more such a landscape would 
grace the walls of the Boston Library, 
with the poet walking along its im- 
mortal flower-blown shore. Who cares 
for the European myths, and the 
barbarian flash of color? Of course 
the personal equation may be its chief 
charm. Here I closed my camera and 
bade farewell to Walden. 
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WALDEN, FAREWELL 


Fair placid bosom, mirror of the sky, 
Passing cloud, sylvan shore, sun, moon and 
stars — 
To thee I sing a fond farewell. Ah! thy 
Immortal banks with everlasting blown 
None more fitting could ye so grace, than these! 
As if to mark the poet’s steps where in 
Those golden days, he strolled upon your shore 
Perchance where thoughts were born that still 
roll on. 

To echo through the ages yet to come. 
Walden, the joys which thou so freely gave 
To me shall live when I have passed beyond. 
The flitting swallow and giddy swift shall 
Still come to cool their throbbing little breasts; 
The bather, too, will come to lave himself, 
The angler troll his lure for pickerel, 
Generations of ducks, grebes and loons 
To rest awhile on their migratory flight. 

, The scented breezes whisper among your pines, 
The hyla pipe the awakening spring, 
The wood thrush as of old play his magic flute. 
In solitude when the night is ushed in 
The veery muse on his zolian harp: 
While night hawks boom — oven birds soar to 


sing, 
Followed by the ever whipping of Will, 

And hooting of owls. I dream, perchance, 
That chorus of ten thousand robin trills 

Will herald then a more propitious dawn. 

If we should fail to meet again, I say, 
Farewell, Cerulean gem! Walden — Farewell. 


Fair Haven Bay, by a direct line 
from Walden Pond, lies about a mile 
to the southwest. But the way I 
circled about, browsing over its huckle- 
berried hill, it seemed more like three. 
The eastern side has much of its 
original wildness, being thickly wooded 
with second growth timber, such as 
chestnut, pine, maple, oak and white 
birch. 

Crossing Andromeda Pond, which 
was now quite dry, I pushed over the 
hill toward “‘Heywood’s Brook.” In 
the drier portion of the wood among 
the bracken and indigo, the sweet fern 
flourished, and filled the air with its 
invigorating odor. Many of the New 
York and hay-scented ferns had turned 
to pale shades of green and yellow, 
making beautiful combinations with 
the gold of the goldenrods and the 
lavender and white of the asters. 
Along the brook I found the jack-in- 
the-pulpit flourishing his bloody club 
of seed. Here, too, was the false 
Solomon’s-seal (Smilacina racemosa) 
bowing lowly with its clusters of blood- 
stone fruit. 
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As I continued along the purling 
brook, I intruded in the domain of a 
wood thrush, who flew ahead, sounding 
his alarm notes: P1t-pit-pit-pit. Shortly 
after I heard a flicker call: Queer- 
queer hic-up, hic-up, hic-up. 
In the trees overhead were a number 
of migrating warblers, all unknown to 
me. Occasionally I heard the tap- 
ping of a nuthatch, or downy wood- 
pecker. 

Meandering along, I came to a wood- 
road, which soon brought me to a 
glade that opens to a western lookout. 
Here over the treetops in the vale 
below I got my first glimpse of Fair 
Haven Bay. It was this same sight 
that had inspired some of the earliest 
literary efforts of Thoreau. And it 
was, probably, the region most fre- 
quented by him. ‘The Irishman 
Flannery seemed to remember this 
also. He said: “Henry preferred the 
upper part of the river. He was for- 
ever sailing to Fair Haven.” This 
was due, no doubt, to the more pleasing 
landscape, and the river which empties 
it, flowing by the village, served as a 
highway for his canoe. 

At two-fifteen p.m. I was standing 
knee-deep among the lacy fronds of 
the marsh ferns in Well Meadow, over- 
looking the glassy surface of Fair 
Haven. All about me the marsh St.- 
John’s-wort enriched the lacy green 
with its pink flowers. In the southern 
end of the bay were two young ladies 
in a canoe. As they advanced a long, 
silver, triangular wake spread over the 
surface. I amused myself for a while 
observing them through my glass. 
As they glided along the one in the 
bow caressed the surface with the 
palm of her hand. When they came 
near*enough to see I was taking pic- 
tures, they loitered about, hoping, no 
doubt, to be represented in the land- 
scape; but I was compelled to dis- 
appoint them; it was not the kind of 


picture I was looking for. 


The lilies were on the point ‘of 
closing; it was only here and there 
that I saw a snow-ball-like bloom 
afloat. On the hummocks in the 
dryer portions were rosy clumps of 




















steeplebush. And like the lower 
reaches of the river, everywhere among 
the rush-fringed shore the blue regi- 
ments of pickerel weed stood on guard. 
As I moved along a little farther I 
came to a flaming company of cardinal 
flowers, somewhat past prime. 

short distance out in the black mire 
the arrowhead reared its snowy scape 
of bloom. To a lover of wild flowers 
they are an unfailing source of wonder 
and charm; they suggest a refinement 
even more rare than that of the water 
lily which Thoreau so loved. Upon 
close examination one might think 
their crystalline petals composed of 
snow. ‘To see such purity rise from 
the blackest mire challenges our most 
learned theories and speculation. 

I trudged about the mire for some 
time, hunting a composition of the 
bay, without any success. The light 
was gradually getting bad because of 
a veil of clouds advancing from the 
western horizon. In my desperation 
I finally saw a sloping knoll, “Mt. 
Misery,” a short way off; here suc- 
cess awaited me. However, it was the 
ray screen that saved the day; without 
it I should have failed utterly. 

The serene beauty of the landscape 
through the lattice of birch and oak 
was characteristically Japanesque. The 
mist, too, that pervaded it lent an 
aspect of eastern dreaminess. The 
reflections were very impressionistic. 

Fair Haven Hill and the neighbor- 
ing wooded shores with their boat- 
houses were beautifully inverted in its 
bosom. The diffused light among the 
gray clouds mirrored there, had the 
aspect of a great patch of snow. All 
along the shore for the width of about 
a dozen feet ran a rippled margin that 
gleamed as if illumined with silver. 
Such a landscape has the quality of a 
Beethoven sonata, it carries us into 
the infinite. No words, photograph 
or painting can reproduce it, and as 
suggested by Thoreau, there is nothing 
in the galleries of Europe to equal it. 
Then, too, we must contemplate it 
with absolute abandon; its technique 
must be taken for granted. As when 
the orchestra or the pianist plays a 
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masterpiece, when we cease to under- 
stand them; when we become like the 
Buddhist, contemplating Nirvana, we 
enjoy the world’s greatest happiness. 

Under the date of February 14, 1851, 
Thoreau says: , “One afternoon in the 
fall, November 21, I saw Fair Haven 
Pond with its island and meadow; 
between the island and the shore a 
strip of perfectly smooth water in the 
lee of the island; and two hawks sailing 
over it; and something more I saw, 
which cannot easily be described, 
which made me say to myself that the 
landscape could not be improved.” (I 
did not see how it could be improved.) 
“Yet I do not know what these things 
can be; I begin to see such objects 
only when I leave off understanding 
them, and afterwards remember that 
I did not appreciate them before. But 
I get no further than this. How 
adapted these forms and colors to our 
eyes, a meadow and its islands! What 
are these things? Yet the hawks and 
the ducks keep so aloof,‘and nature 
is so reserved! We were made to love 
the river and the meadows, as the wind 
to ripple the water.” 

Taking my picture, I tossed on the 
dry sward among the sweet ferns to 
make a few notes, and then enfold 
myself in the landscape’s ravishment. 
Several times I heard the low chuckle 
and rattle of a kingfisher. Searching 
the shore with my glass, I saw him 
perched on a post in the meadow be- 
low. Sounding his rattle as though to 
warn the finny tribe of his onslaught, 
he flew out over the rushes; hovered in 
the air about twenty feet above the 
surface, and the next instant plunged 
like a plummet. Up he came, almost 
as quick as he had disappeared, his 
victim wriggling in his bill. Flying 
back to his perch on the post he leveled 
a few well-directed blows at the strug- 
gling minnow’s head, lifted him on 
high, and then stored him away head 
first. 

He then gave a low chuckle, as if the 
initial craving of his stomach had been 
appeased. With an alternate side- 
way movement, which appeared to be 
a process of whetting to a more deadly 
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WALDEN POND, FROM SOUTHWEST SHORE 


point, he cleaned his bill on the side 
of the post. This was followed by 
another low chuckle, and shortly after 
he flew out over the rushes for another 
victim. He repeated the operation 
four times, but in coming in with his 
prize the last time his keen eye saw 
me; turning about, he flew to the oppo- 
site shore. 

A gloomy curtain of clouds had 
spread over the sky by this time, and 
as I was standing near “Clematis 
Brook” at the head end of the bay 
observing two anglers netting bait 
along the shallow shore, ‘the first drops 
dimpled its surface. While looking 
up into the sky, to see what my pros- 
pects for a drenching were, the old 
man who accompanied the youth 
observed, “Sir, we'll not have any 
rain to-day worth talkin’ about.” 
His prophecy proved true. 

Leaving the anglers, I pushed 
through the open cranberry bog toward 
Lee’s Bridge. I had _ considerable 
trouble as the place was everywhere 
riddled with ominous mud-puddles 
and muskrat holes,— several times in 
trying to jump from one tussock to 
another I fell into the black mire well 


up to my hips. I could not help think- 
ing of my friends at the inn, dressed 
in ice-cream trousers. 

At the bridge, I found a new stone 
one in the process of erection. Close 
by was an immense field of rhubarb, 
of which, I was told, there is an an- 
nual crop of many tons. I now trudged 
along the Conantum Road through 
Nine Acre Corner, stopping every 
little while to sample the fruit of the 
apple orchards along the way. 

At the site of what was the D. Gar- 
field farm in Thoreau’s days, I spied 
some fine apples lying on the other 
side of the stone fence. As I climbed 
back into the road, I came face to 
face with the present owner. He, 
of course, gave me a look of scrutiny 
and disapproval, but after a short 
conversation we were on the best 
of terms. He complained with good 
reason about the strenuous life of toil 
he was continually forced to live due, 
to a lack of help. Told me he had 
been up all night attending a cow 
who had unfortunately lost one of her 
teats by another cow stepping on it. 
Said she came near bleeding to death. 
Heard her cries of agony after he was 
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in bed but a short time. Told me she 
was a young cow,— and that the older 
ones always take precautions not to 
endanger themselves thus. We parted 
the best of friends. The apples were 
never mentioned. 

As I sat on Hubbard’s new bridge 
watching the sluggish current of the 
river steal through the gloomy land- 
scape, the faint strain of a robin came 
wafted from the distance. No sooner 
had he started than another close by, as 
if to chide him, gave that thin wiry call 
Sleep, sleep, sleep. Then a profound 
silence prevailed; broken occasionally 
by the cawing of a distant crow. Anon 
came a company of three painted 
tortoises from under the bridge. Slowly 
they glided along on the surface in 
Indian file, but as soon as their leader 
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spied me, he dipped, and the rest 
followed. As the robbin in the dis- 
tance resumed a broken strain, I took 
leave of the far-famed river. 

In going along the Corner Road 
toward the village, a number of tour- 
ing cars passed me. It was amusing 
to see the various sentiments their 
faces expressed. Some looked upon 
me with compassion, as though | 
really needed it; others with utter 
contempt and disgust; still others as 
if the chief and only joy of life con- 
sisted in racing madly over the globe, 
to say at their leisure they had been 
somewhere,— to a sort of intoxicated 
moving picture show. But a man 
who can enjoy a good walk, and has 
learned to ride the ass of his imagina- 
tion, thinks lightly of benzine buggies. 
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Under the expert direction of Mr. Dana Somes, architect, the Black Rock tract at Cohasset, 
on Jerusalem Road, has been so attractively improved as to add another charm to fine old Cohasset 
and the far-famed seashore avenue upon which are situated some of the most beautiful estates in 
New England. 

The natural advantages of the property are many. The ground is high — the highest, in fact, 
on the South Shore, between Boston and Provincetown. It has its own little bathing beach. It 
looks out on the long curve of Nantasket Beach, to which it is quite near; famous old Minot’s Ledge 
Light, and the lovely indentations of Cohasset Harbor. I commands a fine view of Jerusalem Road, 
and of the many estates, whose beautiful parks and fine villas relieve the blue of the scene with 


the green of luxuriant verdure and the animation of a gay summer life. Beyond lies busy Boston 


Harbor, bounding the view in one direction, while in the other is the broad sweep of the Atlantic. 
The Hingham Water Company are now laying water pipes to the track, and the Green Hill Trolley 
line is within a short distance — three minutes, in fact — just far enough to be aloof from its noise 


and dust, and near enough to bring city conveniences to the cottager’s door. 


The property is 
being developed by the Bonelli-Adams Company of New York and Boston. 
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ON BOARD THE BEATIC 


By ANNA CHAPIN RAY 


CHAPTER I 
Cre CLODE turned his back 


to the rail, and let his glance 

travel idly, indifferently up 

and down the deck. The 
harbor views were too familiar to have 
much significance for him. The 
crowd of stranger faces clustered at 
the rail held far more of interest. 

He sorted them ruthlessly, however, 
ruthlessly decided that they were the 
usual thing one meets in waning sum- 
mer on every hand in prosperous sur- 
roundings: the few whose position was 
too assured to let them care that they 
were unfashionably late in crossing, 
the many to whom the lateness re- 
sulted from the leanness of the family 
purse. Fr the rest, Clode’s recent ex- 
perience of ocean travel had been too 
narrow to allow him to do much de- 
tailed predicting. He had been over 
to Europe, quite as a matter of course, 
directly he was out of college. In the 
fifteen years and more since then, he 
had been too busy making money to 
have had much time for spending, 
too busy developing the luxuries of 
civilization to have had much energy 
for hunting down its arts. 

However, like most rich bachelors 
of middle years, Clode had had time 
to learn to know his fellow beings and 
their habits as concerned himself. 
Therefore his glance was studiously 
indifferent, as it traveled up and down 
the deck. At least, he had no acquaint- 
ances on board. For so much he be- 
lieved that he was duly thankful. And 
he was seated at the doctor’s table. 
That gave a chance for some good 
talk and, considering the age and 
nationality of the doctor, minimized 
the probability of being offered up 
a victim, to unsought and irresponsi- 
ble flirtation. 


Clode’s eyes narrowed and his 
lips shaped themselves to a silent 
whistling as he watched the groups 
before him. To all appearing, he was 
the only single item on the passenger 
list. The others all were units of some 
group or other; all, that is, with the 
possible exception of a tall, good 
looking man in a black necktie and 
with a black band barring his sleeve. 
Clode, who was neither tall nor good- 
looking, and who objected strenuously 
to mourning garments, disliked the 
man on sight. He was too consciously 
spectacular in his woe; and yet he was 
confoundedly well set up, confound 
edly well worth the watching. Clode’s 
eyes turned from him with an effort, 
and fixed themselves on a group of 
palpable Sedalians, west-side Sedab 
ians, hearty, snub-nosed men, women 
whose foulard frocks alternately bab 
looned and clung close about them, 
children a thought too strident to suit 
Clode’s taste. And yet, they were so 
happy, so uncritical, so determined to 
regard all things from the blond deck 
steward to the passing Coney Island 
steamer as being prepared for their 
own individual delectation. And it 
was interesting to imagine the mental 
processes of adults who felt inspired 
to wave their handkerchiefs at the ex- 
cursion boat just landing at Liberty’s 
feet, and then to salute Liberty her 
self, half humorously, half in fond 
farewell. Clode’s eyes narrowed; but 
a kindly little smile lurked within 
them, a smile that spread to his lips 
and broadened there, when he beheld 
the manifest disdain with which his 
bereaved fellow-passenger looked 
down upon their antics. 

But the wind was dead ahead, and 
the heavy smoke trails from the two 
huge funnels of the ship Beatic were 
striping the blue noon sky, and set- 
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tling down to blot out the receding 
city, far astern. Clode’s eyes followed 
the smoke trails wistfully; then he al- 
lowed the smoke to have its way. 
This physical obliteration of the land 
he left behind was a fitting symbol of 
all he hoped the trip would do for 
him. His choice of the way he should 
agg his holiday had been in no sense 
the result of chance. Struggle and 
consequent success had left their mark 
upon him; he was tired, tired. And 
America held scanty rest for such as 
he. Impossible to forget what he had 
done, what he still planned to do, so 
long as newspapers lived upon their 
advertising matter, so long as rail- 
way roadbeds were boarded with 
gaudy hoardings, too many of them 
headed with his name. But names 
largely owe their familiarity to certain 
expected combinations. By the simple 
dropping out of two initials, Clode’s 
own had ceased to bear any signifi- 
cance to his fellows who read it on 
their lists, although, in its congenital 
form, it would have set half an hun- 
dred pairs of eyes to hunting him out 
from among his mates. 

He found his present inconspicuous- 
ness, the disregard he met on every 
hand: he found this rather restful. 
And yet, he asked himself a bit im- 
patiently, did personality count for 
nothing, after all? Then he laughed 
at his own inconsistency. What a co- 
lossal egoist he was! Only a most un- 
comfortably salient personality could 
focus upon itself the attention of the 
groups about him, groups far too in- 
tent on getting a last glimpse of the 
shores which stood to them as home, 
to care much for any human indi- 
vidual, least of all for the prosaic, 
sturdy figure leaning with his back 
against the rail. 

Nevertheless, it was precisely this 
figure, or, more especially, the smile, 
and not the receding shores amid the 
smoke trails that caught the attention 
of Miss Aileen Warburton, as she 
halted in the open doorway leading 
out to the wide boat deck where, for 
the most part, the entire ship’s com- 
pany were gathered. Not that for 
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one single instant did she allow Clode 
to be aware of her attention, however. 
Aileen Warburton had been too well 
trained for that; moreover, she was 
from a New England city, and, by 
consequence, a mortal foe to making 
chance acquaintances. Her glance 
went over Clode; then it passed 
through him, as if he were a sheet of 
isinglass, A more self-distrustful man 
than Clode would have felt himself 
aggrieved by her palpable ignoring. 
Clode resented it. Little as he cared 
for the society of women, he cared still 
less for being ignored by them. His 
quiet gaze, resting full upon her for a 
moment, then dropping away again, 
made no secret of his swift antagonism. 
He gained no small amount of satis- 
faction, just as his glance was moving 
onward, from a sudden answering 
gleam of antagonism that shot across 
at him out of the dark grey eyes be- 
neath their yellow lashes. 

The gleam veiled itself immediately, 
and the lips curled into a smile, as the 
deck steward came striding forward, 
in eager recognition. Recognizing 
Miss Aileen Warburton, the eagernesss 
appeared to become a matter of course. 
Not all the other passengers, coming 
aboard, that August noon, could show 
a total of one-half so many salutes, 
accompanied by an equal number of 
radiant smiles, as did she. She ac- 
cepted them with a composure which 
showed she was accustomed to them; 
but nothing in her graciousness could 
be construed into indicating that she 
took them as her natural prerogative. 
That was the charm of Aileen Warbur- 
ton. Some women go through life in 
a perpetual state of wonder at the 
spontaneous friendliness which greets 
them from every hand. Only when it 
is withheld from them do they betray 
the fact that they have learned to 
await it, as theirs by natural and 
inalienable right. 

She, accepted, then, the attentions 
of the deck steward with a discreet 
indifference that was mingled with a 
deprecating gratitude. None the less, 
Clode, watching, shrugged his shoulders. 


“Spoiled beauty!” he said tersely 
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to himself. Then he stuck his fists 
into his pockets and strolled idly for- 
ward, following the direction of the 
ship, which was just setting her nose 
southeastward into Ambrose Channel. 

The antagonism in the grey eyes 
changed into swift amusement. With- 
out turning a second glance in his di- 
rection, Aileen Warburton had been 
completely aware of the manner of 
Clode’s exit. The sturdy little back 
and the aggressive poise of the ash- 
grey head had been more eloquent 
than their owner was conscious; and 
Aileen’s past experiences had rendered 
her an adept at reading out men’s 
moods. Then she turned to the wait- 
ing steward. 

“Here, you say? That is an ideal 
place. And my maid will bring you 
my rugs.” Her quick eye took in the 
details of the deck, took in the reading 
light just above her chair. “You 
couldn’t have placed me better, stew- 
ard. What am I to have for neigh- 
bors?” 

“You have friends on board?” 

She shook her head. 

“Not a soul. And there’s not a 
name on the list I ever heard before. 
You see,” her smile seemed taking 
him into the heart of her confidence; 
“T am new to this line, and quite at 
your mercy.” 

His smile was as honestly capable 
as hers was mock appealing. 

“T’ll do my best for you, Miss War- 
burton, It’s like the old days on the 
Carmania, to find you here.” He 
studied his note-book for a minute. 
“T’ll fix you up, all right. You have 
your seat at table?” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

“T am leaving it all to chance,” she 
told him. “Among total strangers, 
it is the only thing to do.” 

Two hours later, though, she 
changed her mind. It was in a mood 
of violent antipathy to chance that 
she sought out the second steward. 
Nevertheless, her courage well-nigh 
failed her, on her way downstairs. It 
was so un-nice, she told herself, so very 
middle-class to be launching out into 
objections, directly she was afloat. 
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Besides it was bound to focus atten- 
tion on herself; and attention was the 
one thing Aileen Warburton believed 
that she ought to be desirous of avoid- 
ing at almost any cost. 

Thirty-two years old, and closely 
followed by her maid, Aileen Warbur- 
ton had felt singularly untrammeled, 
singularly emancipated, as she had 
come out on deck, that noon, singu- 
larly as if she had kicked over the 
traces and started to bolt. It was not 
at all according to her home and family 
traditions for a pretty young woman 
to set out for Europe with no other 
protection than a buxom maid. The 
voyage itself presented no difficulties, 
of course; she had crossed too often 
to have any doubts upon that score. 
The danger lay in the minds, and 
hearts, of her fellow-passengers. How- 
ever, no one that she knew, was cross- 
ing so late in the season; her friends 
were of the othodox kind who mi- 
grate eastward in late April and early 
May. <A sudden whim, though, 
coupled with some unexpected invita- 
tions, had led her to book on the Beatic, 
only a day or two before; and, despite 
the ill-suppressed objections of her 
family, she had come on board that 
noon, supported only by her buxom 
maid, her firm will, and her equally 
firm intention to make herself a totally 
inconspicuous unit in the more or less 
commonplace tide of August tourists. 
As well might a golden-crested cocka- 
too seek inconspicuousness among a 
crowd of English sparrows! 

Not that Aileen phrased the truth 
to herself in any such downright terms 
as that. She merely was aware, as she 
came slowly up the stairs and out on 
deck, that heads were turned in her 
direction, that appraising feminine 
eyes and admiring masculine ones 
were following her. She could feign 
indifference; but, being altogether hu- 
man, she could not feel it. She did 
feel, however, a devout thankfulness 
that Marie, close at her heels, was a 
palpable fifty, and had had smallpox 
too long ago to have been properly 
enamelled. 

To the eyes of Aileen’s fellow-pas- 
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sengers, Marie was an asset, an im- 
— asset, in the sum total of Miss 

arburton’s appearance. She was so 
dignified and austere, so conspicuously 
proper, that she added tenfold to the 
general noticeableness. Still, in any 
case, Aileen Warburton could not long 
have escaped attention. She was too 
tall for that, too prosperous; above all, 
she was too pretty. Her yellow hair 
and dark grey eyes, eyes where the 
flashes and the laughter came and went 
in swift succession, hair tawny yellow 
and breaking into all manner of little 
quirks and curls and ripples, hair that 
is at its best on shipboard and tumbled 
by a salty gale: these alone would have 
been enough, even it had not been for 
the flexible scarlet lips and the firm 
round chin which betrayed the fact 
that its owner possessed a will of her 
own, and that no pliant one. 

Nothing could have been more de- 
mure than Miss Warburton’s bearing, 
unless it was Miss Warburton’s cos- 
tume: coat and skirt and gull-winged 
toque of softest, palest grey; but, in 
in both cases, the demureness was all 
upon the surface. Severity of cut and 
color and of line can be pushed to a 
point that amounts to the extreme of 
skittishness; and Miss Warburton’s 
tailor was an artist in his way. Against 
the billowing foulards of the eager 
Sedalians, his handiwork stood out, 
crying as stridently for attention as 
if it had been Joseph’s coat of many 
colors; and the studied unconscious- 
ness of its wearer helped to inten- 
sify the general impression. That the 
impression was general was proved 
conclusively by the little shock that 
_ struck upon Miss Warburton’s brain 
when she met the eyes of Clode, the 
sole exception. 

At luncheon, the shock had been 
repeated, when she passed Clode’s 
table; but the memory of it had van- 
ished before the succeeding shocks 
which had bowled her over, during 
luncheon. In fact, luncheon ended, 
she realized the probable emotions of 
one of the self-righting toys after it 
has been in the hands of a lusty child 
of a mechanical turn of mind. She 
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felt as if all her possibilities of perma- 
nent upsetment had been tried out 
to a finish. Hereafter, she could rely 
upon her ability to right herself after 
any reversal of her customary poise. 

It was the process of righting her- 
self that sent her down, just before 
teatime, to have a conference with 
the second steward. It did not suit 
her in the least to find Clode also there, 
awaiting conference. Neither did it 
suit her to have him waive his turn 
in her favor. Social blessings never 
gain in value by _ impersonality. 
Clode’s deferential bow, as he stepped 
aside out of the waiting line, might 
have been aimed at a circus-rider, a 
countess, or a charwoman. None 
the less, the red dyed his cheek-bones, 
at the quality of the nod with which 
Miss Aileen Warburton acknowledged 
his politeness. Only a moment later 
her own color would have risen, could 
she have watched the smile with which 
he listened to her colloquy with the 
patient steward. It was not Aileen’s 
fault that she invariably had the air 
of taking corporation underlings into 
her confidence. Neither was it Clode’s 
fault altogether that he condemned 
her as a spoiled coquette. It takes a 
few years’ perspective to understand 
most people. 

“T am so sorry to be troublesome,” 
she was saying, with a feigned con- 
trition that was crossed with mirth; 
“but one must draw the line some- 
where. In travelling, one has to put 
up with all sorts — but one or two.” 

Her dash was eloquent; but not 
one-half so persuasive as the dimple 
at the left-hand corner’ of her lips. 
The second steward forgot his weary 
efforts to give the best seat in the 
room to each of the hundred pas- 
sengers. He became humanly cu- 
rious. 

“And this one? Really, I didn’t 
notice where you were, Miss 1 

“Number Sixty-seven,” she assured 
him, with a smile that was totally 
unconscious of the little start with 
which Clode, just behind her, received 
her introduction of herself; “‘other- 
wise, Miss Warburton. I was at a 




















































table in the corner, alone in the so- 
ciety of a—” She paused, searching 
the expressive and, at the same time, 
the unobjectionable, word. 

a ae ag 

Swiftly she coined her word, after 
the fashion of Edward Lear. 

“A Megabelous Pikelpophagus, ’ 
she said quite calmly. 

The second steward did not know 
Lear. Wherefore,— 

“Oh!” he said. 

Miss Aileen Warburton glanced at 
him through her thick yellow lashes. 
While she glanced, she wondered if 
her ears had deceived her into thinking 
she had heard a smothered chuckle 


from over her left shoulder. She 
dropped her voice a little, next time 
she spoke. 


“How did he—did he show it?” 
the second steward was inquiring 
rather dubiously. 

Miss Aileen Warburton forgot all 
other emotions in a swift wave of dis- 
gusted memory. 

“By asking for mustard pickles with 
a foie gras in aspic, and by eating them 
out of the main dish with his fork.” 
She shuddered. “Really, I can’t,” 
she added, too despairingly to explain 
her own elision. 

But the second steward under- 
stood. 

“You ought n’t. I’ll see he has a 
table to himself.” 

Her face fell. 

‘But about me?” 

‘Ill see that no one else is put there 
in his place.” 

She tried to smile in gratitude at 
his plan for her approaching isola- 
tion; but her smile faded and, with 
it, her haughty theories in regard to 
keeping to herself. ‘Three, six, nine 

it was a slow ship — twenty-two 
meals in a magnificent solitude! Her 
spirit quailed at the prospect of such 
boredom. 

“Really, I should die,” she told him 
simply. 

In the end, it was Miss Warburton, 
not the second steward, who arranged 
the matter, bending above the charted 
board and sorting pins and labels to 
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BEATIC 


her liking. A largish table, six at 
least. And an elderly married couple 
at the end. She would sit opposite 
the wife, not next to her. It would be 
easier to talk. For the rest of the 
table — and her dimple showed itself 
again — something not too unmiti- 
gatedly feminine. It was best to have 
things balanced, if one really cared 
about the talk. Thanks, yes. Eighty- 
nine was perfect. It was so good to 
change. And, the last she had seen of 
her tabel-mate at luncheon, he had 
come out on deck and removed his 
boots, preparatory to an afternoon 
nap in his deck chair. No. Merci- 
fully it was in the front row, and quite 
at the far end. And, nodding her 
thanks, she gathered up her small be- 
longings and turned to leave the 
room. On the way she passed Clode 
by, with no more seeming conscious- 
ness than she had given to the table, 
just behind. 


CHAPTER II 


os ES. Who does n’t?” Miss Aileen 

Warburton replied, over the 

soup that night. “‘Of course, I 

can’t keep score; higher math- 
ematics are beyond me. Still, I know 
enough to follow suit, and to make 
the least impossible thing into a 
trump. The rest I leave upon the 
knees of Providence.” 

Her left-hand neighbor took a sud- 
den plunge into the talk. 

“And does Providence - 

“Always,” Miss Warburton an- 
swered swiftly, without awaiting the 
finish of the question. “Else, | 
should n’t keep on playing.”” And, as 
she spoke, she turned to look at her 
neighbor more directly than, up to 
that moment, she had left justified in 
doing. 

Aileen Warburton’s maid was deft 
and quick. Aileen Warburton’s toi- 
lette, that night, looked very simple. 
Nevertheless, she had been one of the 
latest comers in the dining room. 
There had been an instant’s hush, as 
she came inside the doorway. An un- 
desirable number of women were still 
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in the deck clothes they had worn all 
day; and Aileen’s plain white crepe 
gown, conveying its own subtle rebuke 
for their carelessness, roused their an- 
tagonism. Aileen felt their antagon- 
ism, and took quick and grateful note 
of the fact that the white-haired ma- 
tron opposite was dressed convention- 
ally, that three of the four men at the 
table were in proper costume for the 
place and hour. The other two people, 
at the end of the table, seemed to her 
negligible quantities. 

Of the properly accoutred men, one, 
the one across the table from her, 
wore an air of stolid unconcern which 
might proceed from the boredom of 
sated celebrity, or from a grim de- 
termination to make no radical errors 
in a first flight into high society. The 
briefest possible scrutiny caused Aileen 
to dismiss him, too, as totally negligi- 
ble. The other man, the one at her 
left elbow, was more _ problematic. 
A hasty sidelong glance, as she sat 
down, assured her that he was the 
owner of the deck chair just in fromt 
of her own, the person she had been 
watching idly, half the afternoon. 
Stanway, she had made out the name 
upon his rug, and upon the cover of 
the yellow book open across his knee. 
The book was a volume of Maeterlinck, 
she noticed; she noticed, too, that his 
interest in it seemed a bit perfunctory, 
was more than a bit intermittent. 
But what could one expect of a man 
who carried his woe into his steamer 
rug and into the least details of his 
haberdashery? It must have cost 
him many an hour of anxious ponder- 
ing to find out so many ways of pro- 
claiming to an unresponsive world 
that he lately had been left a widower. 
Converted to a sandwich man and 
labelled, ‘Hands off! Inconsolable!’’ 
he could have done no more to adver- 
tise his need for feminine compassion. 
It was with a sense of positive relief 
that Aileen turned to her other neigh- 
bor, grey-headed, florid, bearing the 
unmistakable hallmark of being Some- 
body who had done Something or 
other, and to his white-haired, well- 
groomed wife who showed just as 
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plainly that she had been Somebody’s 
chosen companion, while the Some- 
thing was going on. 

It had been the wife, quite natu- 
rally, who had spoken first and in plain 
platitude. It was wonderful weather 
for the sea. Had Aileen ever crossed 
on the Beatic before? It was their 
ninth crossing on her; really, they 
loved her better, every time. The 
lounge was the cosiest place on board. 
Perhaps Miss — thanks, Warburton? 
—played bridge. The General did 
love his game of an evening. And 
then, just as the good lady was men- 
tally casting about for a _ potential 
fourth, the black-bordered relict at 
Aileen’s other hand had leaped into 
the talk with his trivial question. 

Facing him long enough to give 
back her answer, Aileen was sufficiently 
generous to admit that his face atoned 
in part for his sable haberdashery. 
He looked as if he knew things, looked 
as if his grandsires’ portraits were 
done in oils, not in shiny-paper sil- 
houettes. His nose was beaklike and 
his dark eyes were haughty; but his 
smile had intervals of being boyish. 
With the deliberate swiftness which 
characterized most of her mental 
processes and physical gestures, Aileen 
made detailed enumeration of his 
features. Then, as her glance went 
back again to her opposite neighbor, 
it rested for an instant upon Clode. 
By reason of her change of table, he 
now sat facing her and only a table or 
two away. Beside the vividness of 
the man next to her, Clode, despite 
the premature whitening of his hair, 
looked chiefly tea-colored, and only 
the deep-set eyes and the shutting of 
the lips redeemed him from hopeless 
metiocrity. 

Nevertheless, as she met his cool 
and steady gaze, the gaze that one 
bestows on any actor who has chanced 
to catch one’s interest, Aileen felt 
her color come. The look was too 
impersonal to be impertinent, too full 
of idle curiosity to be antagonistic. 
And yet, Aileen was antagonized. 
Her color deepened. Then, without 
hesitation, obedient to the woman in 
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FARMS 


By M. H. 


BANDONED New England 
farms is not merely a writer’s 
catch phrase; it is a material 
fact attested to by every 

traveler throughout rural New England 
as well as by the few farmers who re- 
main on farms, and the writer on a 
recent trip to a fur ranch at Lim- 
erick, Maine, covering a sleigh ride of 
twelve miles, counted five farms that 
were only farms in the sense of cleared 
land; chimneys smokeless, and un- 
tracked snow telling the tale of silent 
homes that once in the near past re- 
sounded to the quick of life. Talking 
with S. T. Bradbury of Limerick on 
the subject of deserted farms, he said, 
“.. . My forefathers farmed this 
land one hundred and fifty years ago 
and forty years ago large herds of 
cattle could be counted on farms 


around here where in the course of a 
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year nowadays the only living thing 
seen is an occasional crow and a few 
summer _ boarders. The trend 
has been cityward for years and un- 
less some plan is developed whereby 
our farms can compete with the cities 
in pay and hours there is no hope 
that we can keep our farms going. 
What is needed, you ask? Give our 
boys a business of some kind that is 
akin to farming and that can be worked 
along with the farm, something that 
will not only pay a living within the 
city work hours but provide money to 
employ cheap foreign labor to do the. 
heavy farm work and the question of 
making the farm pay is answered.’’ 
“You mean an auxiliary industry as it 
were?” ‘“Yes,that’s what I mean, like 
cheese or butter or chickens, but these 
have failed for the reason that being 
old industries, competition holds the 
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margin of profit too close and there is 
nothing in them, and aside from that 
leaves no time for farm work. . Of the 
many businesses that I have thought 


about as offering a solution, none 
seems to promise as much as the 
new industry now attracting the 


attention of the Eastern farmers and 
which has brought such riches to 
the farmers of Prince Edward Island. 
I refer to the business of fur ranching. 
It is natural for us to care for animals; 
the cost of keeping a fox is low, the 
demand for furs grows steadily, the 
margin of profit is large and the ac- 
tual work hours short. I have read 
considerable about this business, but 
would like to have you give me first 
hand a little of your experience.’’ 

Mr. Bradbury’s statement as to de- 
serted New England farms and the 
possible remedy is worthy of a serious 
thought, more specially in view of 
what Prince Edward Island farmers 
have done; a few years ago Prince 
Edward Island farms sold for a song 
and today bring one to two hundred 
dollars an acre, due entirely to fur 
ranching. 

The history of fur ranching dates 
back to 1884 when some farmers on 
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Prince Edward Island, capturing a few 
wild dark foxes, succeeded in breeding 
same in captivity and for fifteen years 
sold the pelts at prices ranging from 
$100 to $2,860. After 1910 the Prince 
Edward Island farmers in general be- 
came interested and since that time 
very few, if any, pelts have been sold 
because the demand for breeders ex- 
ceeded the supply and prices rose from 
$1,000 per pair for young foxes to the 
present price of $12,000. This refers 
to the Silver Black Fox. 

There are three distinct species of 
foxes that are attracting the attention 
of the fur ranchers,—the red, with its 
close relation the silver black and 
patch, the blue, and the white. Ofthese 
the silver black and patch have 
brought great riches to the farmer, more 
especially the silver black, whose 
wonderful pelt is still considered the 
aristocrat of all furs. The price of 
red fox pelts precludes its consideration 
and the blue and white foxes have not 
been successfully bred in close captiv- 
ity, so there remains the silver black 
patch for ranching purposes. 

To the uninitiated, the raising of 
wild animals in captivity would seem a 
difficult problem and a large propor- 























tion think as the fur dealer of thirty 
years’ experience expressed himself, 
“You can’t raise foxes in captivity; it 
would take three thousand acres to a 
pair.’’ But as a matter of fact an en- 
closure of thirty-five by fifty feet is the 
best, as it affords space sufficient for 
exercise and yet holds the foxes al- 
ways within the keeper’s range. Breed- 
ing houses are provided that contain 
dark recesses and are entered through 
chutes. The food of a pair of foxes 
costs from ten to twenty dollars per 
pair yearly and the care necessary is 
much less than that bestowed upon 
cattle or hogs. Sickness is practically 
unknown in an adult fox while worms 
seem the only trouble of the young 
foxes that are under six months old. 

The pens are usually enclosed by a 
wire netting nine feet high and two 


feet into the ground. This prevents ° 


digging out. ‘The top is wired in two 
feet, and the escape of a fox is some- 
thing rare. The illustrations show 
the latest in fox ranch construction. 

Aside from the ranching of foxes 
other animals like mink, skunk and 
marten are now in great demand and 
it is safe to predict that over seventy- 
five per cent of the farms located in 
all countries where snow flies, will, 
within ten years, have a fur ranch 
of some sort as a profitable auxil- 
lary. 

Enormous fortunes have been made 
through the sale of foxes for breeding 
purposes and in view of the millions 
of farmers who to date have hardly 
heard of the industry and who will 
undoubtedly become purchasers, it is 
safe to assume that the demand for 
breeders will exceed the supply for 
years and bring large profits to 
those fortunate enough to have breed- 
ers to sell. But while the quick prof- 
its come from breeders the basis 
of the business is the sale of pelts 
and a study of the fur business covering 
a period of ten years past shows a 
steady decrease in the number of pelts 
coming out of the wilds, a remarkable 
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increase in use of furs by the general 
public and a startling rise in prices. 
The pelt supply at present totals over 
one hundred million dollars and in ten 
years the fur trade of New York City 
increased one hundred per cent. The 
supply from the wilds is failing, 
and the ranch must take its place. 

The present price of Silver Black Fox 
is prohibitive to the farmer, but thanks 
to a peculiar trait of nature, the way 
to silver black pelts is open to him 
through the less costly patch or cross 
fox that is now attracting the attention 
of farmers in the East. 

Patch ‘or cross fox is the result of 
mating a silver black with a red, the 
result showing in foxes that carry colors 
from red to silver and black and to al- 
most all silver black, and a feature that 
appeals to all prospective ranchers: of 
patches is that in a large proportion of 
the litters of patches, one or more silver 
black pups appear and invariably the 
fur of such silver black pups is of the 
finest. Further, to date there is no 
evidence to show that a pair of silver 
black foxes ever littered anything but 
silver black pups, although such a pair 
may come from patches and have 
brothers and sisters patch. Thus, the 
owner of a pair of patches with a fair 
degree of assurance may expect his 
patch fox litter to contain one or 
more silver black fox pups worth up to 
$6,000 and with a pelt value up to 
$2,500. 

The present price of patches as 
breeders runs from $1,000 to $3,000 
per pair and will undoubtedly rise 
twenty-five per cent to fifty per cent 
higher within a year or two. This 
price places fox ranching within the 
reach of almost every farmer, and every 
man going into the business now 
will not only have his investment re- 
turned in profits through sale of 
breeders in a year or two, but withina 
few years have an enlarged ranch that 
will give handsome returns, a pro- 
portion of which could go to the re- 
claiming of the farm. 
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THE CANOE AND THE SADDLE, WITH 
THEODORE WINTHROP’S 


WESTERN 


LETTERS AND JOURNALS AND OTHER 
VOLUMES OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO 
NEW ENGLAND READERS 


O more chivalrous soul than 
N Theodore Winthrop graces 
the pages of American his- 

tory. A writer of promise, 

rather than of achievement, an ex- 
plorer who has left but little of his 
name or memory in the great north- 
western territory, which he helped to 
make known, a soldier whose un- 
timely death nipped in the bud a 
career that might have been among 
the brightest in our military history. 
His life seems, to our understanding, 
one of those disappointments that 
offer to contemplation little but re- 
gret. It is with all the greater pleas- 
ure of surprise that from the far west 
comes a sumptuous reprint of his nar- 
rative of western travel, together 
with his western letters and journals. 
It seems to indicate that the land 
that he so loved had received him 
into the first rank of fathers, founders 
and builders of the West. This is the 
more interesting to New England be- 
cause the name of Winthrop is one of 
the connecting links between our- 
selves and the West. Itis because this 
reprint assumes this quality of a 
worthy and graceful tribute, that it 
engages our first interest. The work 
is both edited and published by John 
H. Williams of Tacoma, Wash. 
The work of the editor has added 
much to the value of Winthrop’s 
original text as a source of history. 
From a rich fund of local knowledge, 
and from memories that are still not 
too distant to rank as first-hand in- 
formation, Mr. Williams has so an- 
notated the text that what might 
otherwise pass unnoticed as meaning- 
less names, are given their value. 
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The illustration of the volume again 
displays the editor’s knowledge and 
enthusiasm. Portraits of pioneer 
heroes, of historic events and scenes, 
of Indian life and types have been 
gathered from a wide range of sources. 
To these have been added a number 
of beautiful photographs, the fruits of 
a journey taken by the editor over 
Winthrop’s route across Naches Pass 
and by the old Citizen’s Road. Six- 
teen color plates of the best process 
work add to the liveliness and beauty 
of the volume. An unusual editorial 
feature is an index of illustrations 
which states definitely the source 
from which each is taken. This is an 
act of consideration to the intelligent 
reader that cannot be too highly com- 
mended. We are also supplied with an 
appendix of somewhat fuller notes 
on points that further illuminate the 
original text. The whole makes a 
large octavo of three hundred and 
thirty pages, and is richly bound in 
maroon cloth with vellum back and 
gold lettering. 


Earty Memories — Henry Casor 
LopcE. 


This autobiographical essay ap- 
peared last September among the fall 
publications of Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. I call it an essay because it is 
less a detailed biography than a 
reflective study of the scenes and events 
of the author’s early life. It gives 
us an authoritative and engaging 
picture of Boston life in the last half 
of the nineteenth century. Relative 
values are finely observed and the 
self-detachment of the story is al- 
most touching in its completeness. 













































We are brought intimately near to 
many persons whose names are of 
national significance— but we are 
not often brought intimately near to 
Henry Cabot Lodge. The auto- 
biographical thread is evident enough 
and we have many anecdotes, amus- 
ing and revelatory, of the author’s 
early life. But Henry Cabot Lodge 
is too healthy minded a man to give 
us much of a picture of his own soul. 
Those very points at which we might 
expect the most complete self-sur- 
render, as an autobiographist, are 
those at which his reserve is most 
evident. We cannot but respect him 
the more as a man, for this attitude; 
but at the same time we cannot grant 
him the highest rank as a writer of 
autobiography. It is “none of our 
business” to inquire into his personal 
beliefs and affections, as these were 
formed by his early experiences; but 
he has made it our business by as- 
suming to write an autobiography. 
I doubt if any modern American, 
whom we would admit to be a typ- 
ical American, takes his inner life 
sufficiently seriously to parallel, in 
sheer achievement, the world’s great 
autobiographies. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Lodge’s volume is not the least in- 
teresting in the light which it throws 
on the early life of one who has 
played a considerable part in national 
affairs, and who is unquestionably 
to be ranked as in the line of 
succession of the series of great sen- 
ators who have given to Massachu- 
setts weight in Washington. If that 
line is to end — and who will dare to 
say that it will be continued by the 
popular election of United States 
senators? —it will be at the close 
and not at the beginning of the term 
of Senator Lodge. 

But as a work of literature, this 
volume will take its place as one of 
the most authoritative and delight- 
ful pictures of Boston life during the 
years of its growing pains. 

We are led to expect a continuance 
of the record in a later volume. Such 
a book would carry us through the 
stormy regions of party politics, and, 
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if frankly done, would be as fine a con- 
tribution to national history as the 
present volume is to Boston local 
history. 

Finally, Mr. Lodge is _ successful 
in one of the first duties of the writer 
—entertainment. This his pages 
achieve without exception. 


LETTERS OF CHARLES Exiot Norton. 


This work, in two volumes, was 
published in October, 1913, by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin and Company. The let- 
ters are edited, with biographical 
comment, by his daughter, Sara Norton, 
and M. A. De Wolfe Howe. ‘Twenty- 
six portraits and place pictures bring 
the letters nearer —if that is possi- 
ble; for a tender and engaging in- 
timacy is their most apparent char- 
acteristic. The dates are from 1849 
to 1908. The first letters are those of 
a young man in his first foreign 
travels, and in them we find much of 
true taste and subtle observation. 
Their highest interest, however, lies 
in their record of the beginnings of 
many life-long friendships. The 
ripening of these, and the interchange 
of thought and sympathy with John 
Ruskin and James Russell Lowell; 
the intimate revelations of Thomas 
Carlyle and of many others of the 
most worth-while people of the time, 
fill the first volume with instruction 
and interest. A very delightful por- 
tion of this first volume records the 
impressions of the moment of his life 
in Italy, particularly in the neighbor- 
hood of Sienna. This was in 1869-70, 
and here we first find an exquisite 
appreciation of the work of others, 
as sensitive as it is sensible, and 
beautifully unselfish. This was 
something wholly within himself, a 
grace of character as well as of mind, 
that Italy did not create, but that 
the warmth and sweetness of Italian 
life brought to expression. It grew 
with his ripening years, it enfolded 
Ruskin, Carlyle, Dickens, as well as 
his American friends. It created an 
atmosphere, and in this atmosphere 
they worked. In a very significant 
sense, Charles Eliot Norton was the 
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atmosphere of the late Victorians. 
Had he been less unselfish, he would 
have added more of directly creative 
work to a literature of which he was 
one of the formative influences. 

In the second volume we have the 
letters that belong to his life as Pro- 
fessor of the History of Art at Har- 
vard University. Here the unselfish 
outgiving of spiritual wealth is in- 
creasingly apparent. The man be- 
comes a teacher of youth. To the 
student the interest of the letters 
deepens; to a casual reader they lessen. 
As a grain of wheat, the seed falls 
into the ground to bring forth a hun- 
dred-fold. New friends appear, but 
the old remain. The attitude of ad- 
viser becomes more incisive and 
marked. One hundred and fifty pages 
at the close of the second volume 
are given to a series of later letters 
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under the title of “Activities of Re- 
tirement.” This section of the book, 
like that of the larger European sojourn 
in the first volume, forms a separate 
classic. It deserves a separate binding 
and title, to be read as are two or three 
world-classics that lighten the sunset. 

As we write this brief notice of two 
rewarding volumes, Shady Hill is 
locked and empty. The old trees are 
there, and the old white house on the 
knoll. Cambridge City creeps par- 
lously near. A corner has been clipped 
from the old estate. Not one of 
Charles Eliot Norton’s best friends 
would claim that it should be pre- 
served as a shrine, nevertheless it is 
a great pity, and life is none the richer 
for its passing. 

The work of the editors of these 
two volumes has been as competent 
as it is unobtrusive. 








NORTH OF FIFTY-THREE 


MONG the spring publications 
A of Little, Brown & Company, 
Boston, is this entertaining 
story from the pen of Bertrand 
W. Sinclair, the authorof many Western 
stories. It has the very pleasing 
quality of being more than it claims 
to be. On its surface only an amusing 
tale of adventure and love, the book 
has many qualities which entitle it to 
more serious consideration. 

The story has for its hero a big, 
broad-minded, healthy, happy man 
sufficient unto himself, whose home 
is in the wide, unpeopled spaces north 
of Fifty-three, whose closest friend 
is Nature. Into this country comes 
a girl, the girl from the city, who views 
the world from an entirely different 
angle, whose standards are of quite 





another quality. Loving her, he sets 
himself the task of removing from her 
eyes the scales of conventionality, 
but finds himself drawn into the mael- 
strom of modern business. His ideals 
are contrary to the usual methods of 
finance, and his escape from his tangle 
is made in an unconventional way. 
Then he returns to his north-land. 
How the girl and himself are affected 
by their experiences, what changes 
take place in their viewpoints, make 
the main theme of the story, which is 
as clean, as fresh, and as sweet as the 
air in the hero’s Northern home. 
“North of Fifty-three” is first of all 
a love story, with excellent character- 
ization, with strong situations, full of 
heart interest and the vigor and 
strength of its northern background. 
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(Continued from page 78) 


her, she turned back to the black- 
edged relict by her side, and flung her- 
self into eager conversation. 

As a matter of course, they played 
bridge in the lounge, that night, Aileen 
at first with the General as her part- 
ner. Later, in the second rubber, the 
cards paired her off with Stanway. 
And it was in the middle of the second 
rubber that Clode, after an innu- 
merable succession of cigarettes con- 
sumed on deck, came straying into 
the lounge in search of novels. Aij- 
leen’s back was towards the book- 
cases. Over the top of his catalogue, 
Clode studied her, noted the firm, 
true line where neck melted into 
shoulder, noted the well-set ear be- 
neath its shadowing mass of hair; 
noted, above all, the subtle distinction 
she made between her treatment of 
the white-haired General and the 
stricken Stanway, with both of whom 
she appeared to be upon surprisingly 
good terms. Indeed, the General was 
in a fury of senile gallantry which 
seemed to disturb his wife not one 
whit; while, as for Stanway, he was 
having all he could do to keep a firm 
hold upon the edges of his melancholy. 

Clode closed the catalogue with a 
snap. 

“T’ll take that one, that red one in 
the middle,” he said shortly, and his 
fingers shut upon a recent detective 
story of the most uncompromising 
type. 

Aileen’s back was towards him; but 
Stanway, owner of the dummy hand, 
was watching. The book had been 
bought too lately to have received as 
yet the uniform binding of the ship’s 
library. Reader of Maeterlinck that 
he was, Stanway saw the flashy covers, 
read the title. His eyes went from the 
book to Clode’s face and back again; 
then he wiped the smile off his own face 
with ostentatious care, and shrugged 





his shoulders slightly, as who should 
say, 

“Oh, yes; a ship like this is bound 
to carry all sorts.” 

And Clode, who too knew Maeter- 
linck and, when he. could get nothing 
better, also read him, interpreted the 
smile correctly. As result of his in- 
terpretation, he flung himself down 
detective story and all, in a deep chair 
at the General’s elbow, and began to 
read with an absorption in his narra- 
tive which bordered on the violent. 

A stir around him, though, allowed 
his dignity to yield to curiosity, and 
he looked up. Out at the head of the 
main staircase, the orchestra had 
struck the first chords of God Save the 
King. Ailene was already on her feet, 
conspicuous alike for her yellow hair 
and for her clinging white crepe gown, 
and one by one the other occupants of 
the room followed her example, some 
as a matter of course, some with the 
remonstrant countenance assumed 
by an American before a_ hallowed 
custom of another country. Clode 
scrambled to his feet a bit too hur- 
riedly for perfect grace; the years 
since he had been in like circumstances 
had caused him to forget the first 
clause of the British ritual. Once on 
his feet, though, he stiffened sharply 
and came to erect and forcible atten- 
tion. Stanway, just lounging negli- 
gently out of his chair, was bantering 
the girl before him. The last words of 
her defence came clearly to Clode’s 
ears,— 

“Besides all that,’ she said rather 
haughtily, or so it seemed to Clode; 
“our present hosts are Englishmen. 
We owe them something on _ that 
score.” 

The last note ended, she turned as if 
to go away. ‘Then apparently she 
changed her mind, dropped back again 
into her chair, and smiled straight 
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into the eyes of her feminine com- 
panion. 

“TI do want to thank you for my 
nice evening, and,” her glance in- 
cluded the grey-headed General; 
“and for your taking me under your 
protection so soon. I’ve never crossed 
alone before; and —” this time, her 
glance, as if unconsciously, turned 
upon Clode, who was watching her 
from above the lurid cover of his 
book; “I am afraid it is n’t going to 
be quite as simple a matter as I 
thought it would be.” 

The older woman smiled in perfect 
comprehension. Then she laid on 
Aileen’s hand her own plump white 
one, where a single huge emerald 
guarded the thin old wedding ring. 

“Don’t worry about that, my dear,” 
she said, comfortably. “The General 
and I are delighted to have you with 
us, whenever you feel lonely. To- 
morrow morning, we'll have a grand 
gossip, and no doubt we shall find 
that we have dozens of friends in com- 
mon. Anyway,” and again she smiled 
directly into Aileen’s troubled face; 
“as far as that goes, I fancy we neither 
one of us need much guaranteeing.” 

Clode, listening, watching, agreed 
with her. Nevertheless, he liked the 
little burst of self-confession that came 
tumbling out of Aileen’s lips, which, 
for the first time in his short knowledge 
of her, had lost their upward curve 
of satisfied and self-contained assur- 
ance. 

“T am so glad. I wish you would. 
You see, my mother is n’t well, this 
year; and my sisters decided they would 
would go to Maine. I had no idea of 
crossing, till three days ago; but I 
have a young niece over there, who 
has been begging me to join her; and, 
in the same mail with her last letter, 
there was an invitation to visit an old 
friend in Salisbury, so I yielded to 
temptation.” 

“But you are not sorry, I hope, Miss 
Warburton?” 

This last came from Stanway. Clode 
still listening, felt a sudden longing to 
pitch the man overboard. His black 
studs, it seemed to Clode, rendered his 


Then 
Aileen’s answering 
accent assured him that she needed 


accent a social impossibility. 
Clode chuckled. 
no intervention on her behalf. Her 
dignity was perfect. 

“T most certainly am, Mr. Stan- 
way. I have crossed so often with 
my own people that I had come to 
think of the voyage as a bit of home 
life in a portable environment. I am 
discovering that one small mother in 
the offing changes one’s entire horizon. 
There are some things we never think 
about, until we lose them.” 

In her haste to make clear her present 
wish for proper matronage, she failed 
to take into account the possible effect 
of her phrase on Stanway’s suscepti- 
bilities. His long, deep sigh recalled 
her to her mannerly memory of his 
livery of woe. 

“That is so pitifully true, Miss 
Warburton,” he murmured, without 
lifting his sombre gaze from the scar- 
let cards on the table before him. 
“It is the one lesson I am steadying 
myself to learn.” 

From under her thick yellow lashes, 
Aileen cast upon him a comically 
scared glance of contrition. She felt 
like a child so engrossed in mourning 
for her broken doll that she failed to 
realize that she was treading on the 
wounded paw of a faithful collie. 
To be sure, the collie probably would 
have snapped at her, not whimpered 
impotently. But, meanwhile, she 
was not just sure what apology she 
ought to make; therefore she fell back 
upon the wholly obvious, and fled. 

“T am so sorry,” she said, and then 
she rose. “Thank you all for my 
happy evening.” 

Swiftly the sorrowing one regained 
his interest in the present. 

“Must you go? Surely we can have 
just one more rubber?” 

She looked a trifle dazed at this 
rapid and absolute recovery of mood. 
As yet, no serious grief had come into 
her life; but she possessed her own 
theories of permanence, as a more or 
less essential element of mourning. 

“Poor Marie was up at all hours, 
this morning; I must let her go to bed. 
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with a_ smile 


Good-night.” 
which carefully effaced itself, as it 
met the outer edges of her own small 
group, she turned away and left them. 

Room Sixty-seven on the Beatic 
was not unduly capacious; but Marie 
was a veteran traveller and somewhat 


And, 


of a genius withal. Judicious bribery 
had done the rest, and Aileen went 
down to find her quarters as orderly 
and well-nigh as dainty as was her 
room at home. ‘Two windows, one 
looking towards the bow, and a porta- 
ble reading lamp beside one’s bed: 
these small details atone for much, 
and frilly bags and dangling pockets 
achieved the rest. 

Aileen’s long yellow hair brushed 
and braided, Aileen’s long, slim person 
wrapped in a dressing gown, and Marie 
sent away to her own room and berth, 
the cabin took on a quiet comfort 
that its owner deemed exceedingly 
restful, after the whirr of getting off, 
the strain of downing the self-con- 
sciousness that inevitably had arisen 
once she had found herself alone 
among sO many strangers. It was 
too early to sleep, for hours and hours. 
Aileen chose out a novel from the pile 
beside her, turned on the light, and 
flung herself down on her bed, to read 
and rest till sleep should come within 
wooing distance. But, although sleep 
was as remote as ever, at the end of 
the first half-hour she dropped her 
book, switched off the nearest light, 
and, with her hands clasped above her 
head, lay staring at the opposite wall 
and listening to the silky swish of the 
summer sea, as the ship cut her way 
forward under the August stars. 

It was a good ship, and a comforta- 
ble, she told herself. Indeed, it must 
be, to have attracted so many men 
from other lines. As yet, the officers 
had made scanty impression on _ her. 
She doubted their doing so, even in 
the-end of things; after innumerable 
crossings, brass buttons lose a little of 
their glamour. But, among the under- 
lings, the people who, as Aileen well 
knew, most truly would minister to 
her actual comfort, she had found fa- 
miliar faces upon every hand. The 


blond little deck steward with the 
sturdy shoulders and the steady eyes, 
eyes such as one gets with years of 
looking out across the sea: this would 
be the fifth week she had experienced 
of his skilful tucks and pattings. 
Clode’s table steward, a tall, thin 
Briton with a fierce waxed moustache, 
hair the color of her own, and not an 
aitch to his name, had sent her a joy- 
ous smile of welcome from above 
Clode’s shoulder, and, later, had whis- 
pered in her ear his intention of getting 
himself transferred into her service. 
And as for Tommy Owens, quarter- 
master and general factotum, ‘Tommy 
had flung discipline and etiquette to 
the four winds of the North River, 
when he had seen her come on board. 

Aileen smiled softly to herself, as 
she lay there at her ease, calling over 
to herself the roll of these faithful, 
nameless, loyal friends. Among them 
all, secure in all her past traditions, 
really she needed no other protector. 
And that sulky swish of peacefully 
moving waters! How good it was to 
find herself afloat again! She settled 
back more comfortably against the 
pillows. Already the Beatic was throw- 
ing her spell upon her, that personal, 
almost animate spell exerted only 
by a well-loved, well-tried ship, and 
only upon the few who comprehend the 
wordless, loving language of the sea. 

And the ship was so luxuriously 
empty! All those great stretches of 
the boat deck for those few people! 
All the quiet nooks and angles where, 
with only Marie in attendance, she 
could hide herself and read, or dream 
away the hours, her wide-eyed gaze 
upon the summer sea! It had been a 
dazzling blue sea, to-day. Later, 
Aileen hoped, it would turn to murky 
grey, then trim itself with lacy frills 
and circling eddies of greenish white. 
And that would, as she knew from 
past experience, deplete the crowd on 
deck so much the more. 

It was not so great a crowd, after all, 
ninety or so, in spaces planned for 
hundreds. Aileen gave a little sigh of 
sheer content. The voyage promised 
to be a new experience for her in other 


(Continued on page 90) 
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MARAVISTA 


In Lovely Falmouth 


T is a fact demonstrated by scien- 
tific observations that the waters 
of Vineyard Sound, and, in 
consequence, the atmosphere 

of the adjacent shores, enjoy an hab- 
itual mildness that reminds fthe vis- 
itor rather of the great watering places 
of Europe, than the usual American 
shore resort. 

Vineyard Sound is the body of 
water lying between Martha’s Vine- 
yard, Nantucket, and the shores that 
bound Buzzard’s Bay,— names that 
fill the imagination with delightful 
pictures of quaint New England homes 
and beautiful scenery. No part of 
our storied New England has found 
a larger place in our traditions, our 
songs and our literature. 

In the very heart of this lovely re- 
gion lies Falmouth, a _ picturesque 
village, with churches, schools and 
convenient markets. 

On the shore, not far from the 
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village, lies Falmouth Heights, to a 
portion of which has been given the 
name of Maravista,—a well chosen 
as well as pretty name that correctly 
describes its many charms. 

But no name, and for that matter, 
no description, can give an adequate 
idea of the cool, blue waters with their 
snow-white edges, and the deep green 
of the verdure on the shore, broken with 
picturesque cottages. 

Of these twenty have already been 
built at Maravista. The property 
is not so excessively restricted as to 
limit its value for future owners, and 
yet it is sufficiently restricted to safe- 
guard their interests. The project- 
ors of this improvement have shown 
great foresight and wisdom in the way 
in which they have handled this im- 
portant matter of restrictions. 

We have already spoken of the 
rare salubrity and restfulness of the 
climate. The tides are very moderate 
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with a rise and fall of but two feet. 
This eliminates the dreaded danger 


of undertow, and allows the cot- 
tager to choose his own time for 
bathing. ‘The beach is equally suit- 
able for that pleasure every hour of 
the twenty-four. The water on 
Maravista’s fine sandy beaches is 
from seventy-two to  seventy-eight 
degrees Fahrenheit throughout the 
summer. These many advantages, the 
golden climate, the quaint old town 
of Falmouth with its broad, elm- 
shaded streets, the perfect bathing 
beaches and the careful and wise 
restrictions, have drawn many 
wealthy families to this part of the 
shore for summer homes. Here ex- 
President Cleveland found rest and 
recuperation, and the great actor, 
Joseph Jefferson, was one of the lovers 
of the region. 

The many drives, for those who 
love that manner of recreation, are 
of varied interest and over delightful 
roads. The boating is exhilarating 
and safe. The fishing is excellent. 
Out in the sound are the famous blue- 
fish, the king and salt-water fish 
from the sportsman’s standpoint; sea 
trout (squeteague) and scup abound 
and tautog and flatfish are common. 

Within a radius of four miles are 
innumerable fresh-water ponds, well 
stocked with black bass, pickerel, 
white and yellow perch, and other 
fresh water favorites. Near by is the 
Cottage Club and the Golf Links. 

Practically every lot in Maravista 
has an unobstructed view of the ocean 
and no lot is more than six hundred 
feet distant from the shore. The 
sound is always active and rendered 
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more interesting by the many ships 
that pass on their way to New York 
or Boston. Gayhead and Nobska 
Lights are in full view. Martha’s 
Vineyard is directly opposite and 
Nantucket is a blue spot on the hazy 
horizon. ‘The inlander who desires 
real sea life can find it here to his full 
satisfaction. 

As the population of Boston in- 
creases and the attractions of its 
famous adjacent territory become 
more and more widely known, the 
acreage of shore property within 
reach of the city decreases. Good 
shore property within three hours’ 
run from Boston is as sound an invest- 
ment as property in the heart of the 
city itself. It is possible to change a 
city’s center, but it is not possible to 
add to the number of front feet of 
shore property. In fact, that is bound 
to decrease as the years pass. For 
as the city extends, more and more of 
the shore line must be taken up by 
such transportation and manufac- 
turing interests as find a shore loca- 
tion indispensable. So the amount 
that remains, within reasonable dis- 
tance of the city, available for summer 
residence, must steadily decrease as 
the population, and consequently the 
demand, increases. Decreasing sup- 
ply and increasing demand can only 
result in one thing — an increase in 
price. But, after all, we do not need 
to dwell on these things. There is 
only one Buzzard’s Bay, only one 
Falmouth Heights, only one Vine- 
yard Sound. To the devotees of this 
favored district, these names have a 
magic that renders all other praise 
superfluous. 
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ways than in her lack of chaperonage. 
Always, up to now, she had crossed in 
the high tide of the annual migration, 
had found her life on ship in all re- 
spects as elaborately organized as in 
the very apex of the height of the 
season at home. This would be differ- 
ent, quieter, infinitely more human. 

Quantity apart, though, the more 
she thought about it, the quality of 
the people did not interest her. There 
were thehalf-dozen or more Sedalians 
who, mercifully, had chairs upon the 
starboard deck; there were two or 
three prosaic family parties, and seven 
or eight spinsters, unattached save to 
each other and to their Baedekers, 
who had spent the afternoon amicably 
exchanging details of their proposed 
itineraries: none of these were es- 
pecially interesting, not nearly so in- 
teresting as Tommy Owens of the 
red head and facile tongue. But, on 
the other hand, the old General and 
his wife were manifestly choice spirits. 
And there was Stanway, hawk-nosed 
and impressive in his sable plumage. 
Aileen’s eyes danced at the memory 
of the all-pervading melancholy of his 
belongings from his rugs to his shiny 
gloves; danced at the memory of the 
way his melancholy yielded to the 
charms of bridge and of a pretty 
woman. For Aileen Warburton pos- 
sessed no modest hallucinations as 
concerned her own appearance. She 
had two eyes and an undue supply 
of mirrors. 

And then, besides, there was the 
little, short man with the ash-grey 
hair and the cast-iron jaw, the man 
who had scowled at her with such 
manifest disapproval that she had 
been guilty of the weakness of putting 
up her hand to assure herself that her 
hat was straight. He did not look es- 
pecially companionable—and her 
eyes danced again, as she chose her 
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mental phrases with due care — but he 
did look interesting. 

Smiling, she rose and turned off the 
rest of the lights. Sleep would never 
come in wooing distance, with two 
bulbs blazing overhead. Besides, the 
glare was curiously out of harmony 
with the swishing of the sea. Much 
better to lie there in the salty dark- 
ness, and listen to the sea, and to the 
voices of the sailors, far forward in the 
bow. Seven bells! She counted 
slowly. ‘Time she was asleep. Save 
for the sailors, every one was still. 
And then she caught her breath, and 
listened more intently. 

Coming slowly up the deck outside 
her window was an even tread, a slow 
tread, too even and too slow, too 
quiet in its steady self-control to be 
the step of any sailor, too quiet and 
too steady to drive away the sleep 
she meant now to woo in good earnest. 
Rather, it lent itself completely to the 
swishing cadence of the sea, to the 
rhythmic rocking of her narrow bed. 

Up and down it went, and up and 
down again, just underneath her win- 
dows; and then, above the accompany- 
ing beat of footsteps, there came a 
slim thread of melody, whistled softly 
at first, then hummed just as softly, 
then, as if yielding to the spell of night 
and sea, softly and softly breaking 
into words. The voice, lowered to the 
merest whisper, was a mellow baritone, 
well-trained and sweet. It was the 
words, though, which caused Aileen 
to catch her breath, the while she 
listened. 


“Tf through unruffled seas, 
Towards heaven we calmly sail —”’ 


And again,— 


“Blest be the sorrow, kind the storm, 
That drives us nearer home.” 
















































The accent was too good to come 
from one of the sailors. Aileen War- 
burton fell asleep, wondering which 
of her fellow-passengers would be on 
deck at midnight, singing hymns, and 
not a serenade. 


CHAPTER III 


EXT morning, she was destined 
to find out. 


Breakfast over, she returned 
to her cabin in search of Marie. 

As she went down the passage, she 
was met by a thin little lilt of song, 
Schubert, this time, and hence, ortho- 
dox. At the door of her room, the 
end one of the passage and just under- 
neath the bridge, she found Haydock, 
her steward. Haydock was short and 
blowsy, owner of a cast in his eye, a 
dubious knee joint, anda heart of 
purest gold, a heart which he had laid 
at Aileen’s feet, the noon before. 
Likewise, he possessed a stentorian 
voice and absolutely no respect of 
persons. 

“Gentlemen next door has got a 
nice voice, Miss Warburton; hasn’t 
he?” he demanded cheerily. 

Schubert faltered, lost a note, then 
went on, with what manifestly was a 
sturdy determination to ignore the 
gallery. 

“Very,” Miss Warburton answered 
softly. 

“And it does me good to hear them 
sing,” Haydock continued, still in his 
own mood of lusty cheer. “It makes 
the time pass nicely for all around, 
and a man that sings is never half so 
likely to be seasick; he keeps his pores 
open, as it were. A dozen doses of 
Mother Sill are n’t half so useful as a 
good bit out of the music halls, like 
that he’s singing.” 

This time, when Schubert faltered, 
he flickered and went out completely. 
Aileen, as she shut the door behind 
Haydock’s retreating back, could not 
find it in her heart of hearts to wonder. 

Marie was invisible, doubtless busy 
with the trunks in her own cabin; so, 
after an interval, Aileen gave up 
waiting for her, and, novel in one hand 
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and a vast silvery veil trailing across 
the other arm, she opened the door 
and started to step out into the pas- 


sage. Unhappily, the passage was a 
narrow one, and some one else had 
stepped out into it ahead of her, the 
unseen singer opposite, Clode. More- 
over, Clode was too absorbed in the 
intricacies of setting his door upon 
the hook to heed the opening door 
behind him. For three minutes and 
for four, he struggled valiantly, but 
vainly. Then, with a snap, the hook 
went home, and with it went a little 
wedge of finger. , 

“Damn!” Clode said, as distinctly 
as he could, around the injured, gory 
member. 

Then he took his finger out of his 
mouth and held it up for his own in- 
spection, backing off, the while, as if 
to get a better view of the ruin that 
he had created. Next minute, he 
realized his mistake. Not only had 
his finger followed him at quite an 
unvarying distance; but, in his ex- 
treme interest in it, he had failed to 
note that he was backing directly on 
Miss Warburton. Only when his boot 
heels landed upon her toes did he be- 
come aware of her existence. Then 
he turned on her a countenance where 
extreme self-abasement had not as 
yet had time wholly to conquer the 
injured rage with which he had been 
glowering at his riven finger. 

“T beg your pardon,” he said 
gruffy. “I fear I’m very awkward.” 

Penitence was wholly lackin from 
his tone. Aileen forgot her manners 
and her years, in testy resentment at 
the lack. She had been used to other 
treatment than that of having a strange 
man step on her, and then show 
temper at her being in his way. 

“T am afraid you are,” she said, 
and the angle of her chin went up- 
ward by a good fifteen degrees. 

It was years and decades since 
anybody had ventured to rebuke Carl 
Clode in this high and mighty fashion. 
The girl’s accent recalled certain bad 
hours of his vanished youth, and 
some subtle association of ideas 
caused him once more to clap lis in- 
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jured finger into his mouth, as he 
stood there facing her. 

“I’m sure I’m very sorry,” he said 
eurtly from around the finger. 

The angle of her chin went higher. 

“T beg you won’t think of it again,” 
she answered crushingly. Then, as 
he took his finger out of his mouth 
her hauteur crumbled swiftly. “Oh, 
what a nasty cut! Let me give you 
some peroxide!” 

But now it was Clode’s turn to 
show himself aggrieved. All of a 
sudden, he had recollected that he 
was no awkward urchin, ripe for scold- 
ings, but a full grown man, and one 
accustomed to deliver lectures, not 
receive them. His eyes met Aileen’s 
eyes upon a level. Nevertheless, he 
bestowed on her a look that made her 
feel a pigmy. 

“Thank you,” he said. “For such 
a scratch, it’s hardly necessary.” 
Then he jerked off his cap and stood 
aside, in evident expectation and still 
more evident hope that she would go 
away and leave him to take care of his 
own finger, without any help from her. 

Quite naturally, Aileen Warburton 
went. As she went, she reflected upon 
the uncomfortable chance which had 
given for her opposite neighbor the 
one person on board who had antag- 
onized her. Not that neighborhood 
counts on shipboard, save in so far as 
the narrowness of the roadways and 
their occasional unsteadiness make 
it a trifle difficult to pass your neigh- 
bor by upon the other side. And there 
were alleviating circumstances, too. 
Whatever his other faults, Clode was 
not likely to stand about and talk 
and generally to render himself a 
bore. The fun flashed up again into 
her eyes, as she recalled her poor 
peroxide. The fun was still in her 
eyes, as Clode came striding past her, 
in search of the deck steward; it 
caused her to acknowledge his curt 
nod with a suave and sweeping bow. 

Clode hunted vainly down the deck; 
then he turned and came up again, 
just as the steward stepped out of 
the doorway. They met, six feet 
from Miss Warburton’s chair. 
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“You reserved a chair for me, 
Steward?” Clode asked, and his voice, 
freed from either temper or resent- 
ment, won the girl’s frank liking. 

“What name, sir?” the steward 
asked, and Aileen pricked up her ears. 

“Clode. In Sixty-five.” 

“Clode. Cl—” The deck steward 
fluttered the leaves of his note-book, 
from which, to all seeming, he was 
never severed. “Yes. Mr. Carl 
Clode? Yes. Here it is, sir, just here.” 
And he pointed to the chair next but 
one to the spot where Aileen was 
struggling with her rug. “Shall I 
tuck you, Miss Warburton? Best let 
me; It’s a little breezy, this morning. 
You'll like a rug, too, Mr. Clode?” 
he added over his shoulder. 

There was an instant’s silence while 
the deck steward in his turn strug- 
gled with the rug, and Clode, as was 
evident to Aileen, malignly watching, 
struggled with his feelings. Then, as 
one who snaps his fingers in the face 
of Fate, Clode yielded to the note- 
book and to the inevitable. 

“Best bring one out here, Steward,” 
he said calmly. “It may be useful, 
though, as a rule, I rarely use a deck 
chair very much.” Which was literally 
true. It was precisely fifteen years 
since he had been in a deck chair 
till the day before. 

“Thank you, Steward,” Aileen said 
graciously. “That is delightful. I 
remember your old trick of packing 
me into my rug.” And then, with 
some haste, she opened her novel and 
buried herself behind its pages. 

Stanway, looking more than ever 
black-bordered in the yellow morning 
sunshine, was coming down the deck 
and, for the present, Miss Aileen War- 
burton had no especial desire for his 
society. Instinct and experience both 
assured her that Stanway, despite his 
beak-like nose and flashing eyes, 
might have certain attributes of the 
domestic cat. However, he was not de- 
void of interest, lacking better. It was 
only that, for the hour, the better was 
at hand. For Aileen Warburton pre- 
ferred the newcomer, the unclassified, 
to the well-known and the expected. 














Perhaps this may have come out of the 
iniformity of attitude towards her, 
nce they came within classifying 
istance. 

For the present, then, the better 
as athand. Clode, his scarlet-bound 
etective story under his arm, was 
rying to adjust his knees and elbows 
o the unfamiliar angles of the chair; 
nd Aileen, blind to the approach of 
‘tanway, but alert to watch Clode’s 
very motion, settled herself to dis- 
over what would happen next. Stan- 
vay, his black gloves clasped behind 
im, his head bent forward as in 
nelancholy musing, went past her 
own the deck, striding through the 
ames of shuffleboard as if they and 
heir Sedalians were merest figments 
f a disordered brain, rounded the 
ingle at the stern and, after due in- 
erval, reappeared again, rounding 
the angle at the bow. Clode, at her 
‘bow, twisted his legs into unseemly 
knots, the while he read his novel. 
\ileen, her face hidden from his eyes 
by her silvery muffling veil, studied 
his boots intently and decided that 
she liked them, studied the feet and 
gave to them, too, her full approval. 
Then her eyes went upward to the 
hand that held the book, a slim hand 
and muscular and not too long, a 
hand to grasp things, not to touch 
them lightly. On one finger was a 
signet cut in jade, the symbolism of 
the stone and its arresting color offer- 
ing curious contrast to the apparent 
character of the man who wore it. 

And then, for a longish interval, 
nothing happened except the sun- 
shine and the sliding sea, and the 
regular sequence of the appearings 


and vanishings of the lugubrious 
Stanway. The General and his wife 
had been invisible since breakfast; 


Aileen’s novel was proving itself a 
bore; Clode, as a subject for investi- 
gation, lacked variety. Aileen resolved 
if nothing happened in the meantime, 
that she would smile at Stanway on 
his next round but two. That offered 
still a little chance for Fate to inter- 
vene for her amusement, since, despite 
his stride, Stanway was deliberate. 
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Smiled at, he must of necessity either 
sit down beside her for a gossip, or 
else pluck her out of her swaddling 
rugs and take her to walk with him. 
Aileen Warburton was not, as a rule, 
allowed to come upon her own re- 
sources for her entertainment. She 
had plenty of grey matter of her own; 
the convolutions of her brain were 
intricate enough to satisfy the most 
critical of judges; yet, for her amuse- 
ment, she preferred to count upon 
the brains of other people. On his 
next round but two, then, she would 
smile at Stanway, and wait to see 
what he would do about it. 

To be sure, it would have been 
nicer, if Mrs. General had _ been 
settled in the chair beside her, to 
mount guard over her manners and 
her novel. Still, the acquaintance 
had received the sanction of Mrs. 
General, the night before and again 
at breakfast; and even at thirty-two, 
Miss Aileen Warburton could imagine 
nothing essentially skittish inherent 
in so recent a relict as was Stanway. 
He was unguaranteed, of course; but 
he looked very safe and sorrowing. 
Besides, chaperon or no chaperon, 
could not sit still in a deck chair, to 
the utter atrophy of all one’s joints. 
Here he was again. Well, the next 
time but one. 

A shadow fell across her open book, 
and Miss Warburton swiftly recon- 
sidered. After all, it would not be 
quite nice to be walking the deck 
with a total stranger, just the first day 
out, especially since Marie had not 
been in evidence, all morning. 

The owner of the shadow had paused 
not in front of Aileen’s deck chair, but 
in front of the one inhabited by Clode. 
Taken as substance, he was more 
than likable. His gold braid and but- 
tons showed his rank no whit more 
clearly than did his erect bearing, his 
well-set head. He was small; but in 
some Englishmen race and breeding 
give a sense of latent power that vastly 
transcends mere bulk in pounds and 
inches. This man was born to rule; 


his shoulders showed it, and his eyes, 
Above them, 


dark eyes and keen. 
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the dark brows almost met; there was 
barely room between them for the 
little vertical lines which were born, 
not out of temper, but from hard, 
tense thought and care. The hair was 
dark, too, dark the little waxed mous- 
tache that shaded the firm, thin lips. 
Altogether a man, Aileen decided in- 
stantly, and one whom, like so many 
of her woman chums at home, it 
would be really nice to know. 

Best of all, his voice was quite in 
harmony with all the rest of his make- 
up, as he: said interrogatively,— 

“Mr. Carl Clode?” 

The detective story went tumbling 
to the floor, as Clode sat up in answer 
to the question. As he sat up, his 
eyes took understanding note of the 
questioner’s insignia of rank; Clode 
swiftly wondered what was the cause 
of this official visitation, which might 
mean anything at all. 

“You know Bernie Lennox, I think? 
Yes?” The speaker paused, to cast 
a querying glance at Aileen, who had 
looked up sharply, at the name, then 
lowered her eyes again, as ashamed of 
her involuntary betrayal of interest. 
“I’ve just had a wireless from him, 
by way of ’Sconset, asking me to look 
you up. I’m Grieg, chief steward, 
and Bernie is my second cousin.” 

“Really? That’s good to hear,” 
Clode said, with ready friendliness, 
as he slid out of his chair and shook 
himself, much as a waking Newfound- 
land puppy might have done. 

Grieg answered the first word only. 

“Yes, for all he is American and I 
English, Bernie’s mother and mine 
were first cousins. His grandfather 
migrated early. Mine took his rest- 
lessness out on shipboard. But, after 
all, I invariably remind Bernie that 
he is English at the core, in spite of 
his New York boots and accent.” 

Clode laughed. 

“He manages to conceal the fact 
rather well. I supposed he was in- 
eradicably American. We were chums 
in my junior year in college. He 
did n’t stay out the course, you 
know.” 

“So I heard; but I never knew the 
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reason. Bernie never welcomed in- 
quiries on the subject. It didn’t 
seem quite like him, though, to drop 
a thing, once he had undertaken it, 
and nobody who knew Bernie Lennox 
would have said there could ever be 
any question of his brains.” 

“Brains! Bernie!” Clode’s fisis 
went into his pockets with a bang 
that threatened to wrench the cloth 
apart. “Good Lord, no! Bernie 
was the wonder of his class.” 

“What was it, then?” 

“The old story. A confounded gir!. 
Oh, for that matter, she was all rig! 
enough, only she had n’t any con- 
science. She got herself engaged to 
Bernie, the vacation before our juni 
year. That Christmas holidays, sh 
went to Washington, found a man 
there she liked better, chucked Bernic, 
then chucked the other man and took 
Bernie on again, then chucked them 
both. It knocked out Bernie utterl) 
By May, he was a wreck. He finished 
out his year, and then went off t 
Germany and Paris. I can’t say | 
blame him. A girl like that ought to 
go muzzled. Where is Bernie now?” 

“Consular service. Florence, |! 
think. Just now, though, he is in 
New York.” 

“Really! I haven’t heard of him fo: 
years. I began to think he had for- 
gotten me.” 

“No. Evidently not. 
less shows that.” 

“Evidently not,” Clode echoed. 
“Poor old Bernie! Consular service; 
in other words, a governmental loafer! 
And Bernie Lennox had the best head 
for mathematics in my time. If he’d 
held on, he’d have made a record. 
Confound that girl, anyhow! I wish 
I*had her here.” 

Miss Aileen Warburton rose and 
discreetly walked away out of earshot, 
her cheeks unduly pink. It is not 
altogether agreeable to sit by and 
listen while two men combine to abuse 
another woman, especially when — 

“Now, Mr. Clode,” Grieg was say- 
ing in his pleasant English voice; 
“‘what am I going to do to make you 
have a comfortable voyage?” 


The wire- 









































A MACHINE 
AND ITS STORY 
One of the common sights 
which attract the curious 
‘tice of the visitor at the 
ant of a patent or enamel 
ather manufacturer, is 
e row of boys tying 
ggles. A toggle is a little 
ece of wood on the end of a 
‘ring,— that and _ nothing 
ore. But it must be secure 
id strong, for it must endure 
e stretch and give of drying and shrinking 
ither. Simple as is this device, nothing 
las ever been devised to take its place. 
he irregularity with which hides will shrink, 
and their variation in size and form, demand 
some such simply adjusted system of lacing 
them into the drying frame. The drawing below 
illustrates the use of this important little con- 
venience. Many things have been devised to 
replace the stick-and-string toggle; but nothing 
that is so cheap or convenient has yet appeared. 
When the enameled hide is dry, the workmen 
merely pass a sharp knife around it, and this, 
in a moment detatches it from “the frame. This, 
of course, destroys the toggle, and accounts for 
the fact that millions upon millions of them are 
used. Anywhere from a dozen to twenty are 
used in stretching a single hide. 

An ingenious mechanical engineer, watching 
this process, quickly concluded that the road to 
economy lay, not through the discarding of the 
toggle, nor the replacing of the handy little stick- 
and-string type, but in economy and increased 
efficiency in the manufacture of the toggle itself. 
It did not take long to come to this conclusion, 
but it required years to perfect the machine for 
its accomplishment. However, victory was the 
reward of persistence, and the Boston Toggle 
Company is now in secure possession of one of 
the most completely automatic little machines 
ever devised. It makes a toggle in less time than 
boy can pick up a piece of string, and makes 
it better and more secure than a boy can tie it. 

It is one of those little devices that increase 
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efficiency, and like every other good thing, it confers many benefits by the way 
You say it puts boys out of work? It does. But the boys are better off at 
| school. In place of the boys, working at low wages, you have money sa\ 
| for the manufacturer, the boys at school, and in increased employment 
| skilled and highly paid labor. For these machines must be manufactured, is 
| they are being now, by the Lockwood Manufacturing Company, and they mu:t 
| be manned when in operation, and the release of the tanner’s capital e11- 
ployed in this expense of hiring boys, permits of his hiring more men at bett.-r 
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| wages. So it is that the inventor, working quietly for years perfecting his d - 
vice, lifts the scale of civilization one little notch nearer to the ideal of a whol. - 
some, prosperous and happy community. Incidentally, and very justly, a 
; new wealth is created. The Boston Toggle Company, with its machines pr - 
i tected by ample patents, bids fair to take its place among New England s 
strongest industries, a true inheritor of the great New England traditic 
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ON BOARD THE BEATIC 


By ANNA CHAPIN RAY 
(Continued from page 04) 


Clode answered with the requisite 
platitude. Then, that formality over 
and dismissed into the past, the two 
men walked away together down the 
deck, talking diligently, and no less 
diligently laying the foundations of 
a friendship which was bound to be- 
come lasting. 

And meanwhile, in her cabin, Aileen 
Warburton threw jaside her muffling 
veil and laid her hands, palms out- 
ward, against her burning cheeks. 
The glare on the water had been strong, 
and the veil was warm. However, in 
her heart, she told herself that neither 
excuse held good. Her cheeks were 
burning at the tone of condemnation 
in which both Clode and the ship’s 
officer had spoken of a woman whom 
neither of them had seen. Was it 
quite fair of them, quite manly, to 
take her blameworthiness on trust? 
She might have something to say in 
herown defence. The laws of chivalry, 
yes, and of common mercy forbade 
the pronouncing judgment on a girl 
until she had had chance to plead her 
cause. Besides—and underneath 
her blush of anger, Aileen’s face broke 
into a smile— besides, there were 
some women who really couldn’t help 
it. With all sorts of nice men standing 
about and waiting for a share in her 
attention, how could any woman have 
time to make judicial choice? Besides, 
no girl in the later ’teens, as this girl 
must have been, has ever seen even 
a largish share of the human race. 
How then, in any given case, can she 
be sure that the man she chooses is 
the best man she is bound to meet? 
And, if she meets another, better one, 
what then? Is she to cling like a 
barnacle to her earlier mistake? To 
all appearing, yes; or else be bracketed 
with expungeable adjectives upon the 
tongues of nice men, later on. 

It was in a mood of acute depression 


that Aileen Warburton sat on the edge 
of her bed, her chin in her fists and her 
boot heels firmly planted on the red- 
brown carpet. For the present, her 
decorous longings for a chaperon 
had merged themselves into a furious 
hatred of mankind as exemplified in the 
officer and Clode, into a no less furious 
wish for feminine companionship of 
almost any sort. 


CHAPTER IV 


- ND yet, after all,” Miss 
Aileen Warburton remarked 
at her pile of hairpins when, 
Marie gone, she was alone in 

her cabin, that night, “he isn’t 

quite the cub he seems.” 

All things considered, the verdict 
was a generous one, although cub, as a 
applied to Clode, seemed a bit too 
juvenile a word to be quite accurate. 
The facts of the case, though, appeared 
to justify its choice. At her first 
glance, Aileen had judged Clode to be 
a veritable child in the laws of social 
usage. Now, all in all, she doubted 
her original decision, and her doubts 
appeared to her to hold within them 
germs of good times to come. And 
Stanway already had had one period 
of being very cloying. 

From chicken broth to luncheon 
time, Clode had been invisible, in- 
visible after luncheon until almost 
time for tea. Then Aileen, walking 
the deck with Mrs. General, had come 
upon him playing bull with two im- 
penetrable Englishmen and one of 
the snub-nosed Sedalians, had ex- 
changed bows and the edges of a smile 
which assured each of them that the 
other was beginning to see faint glim- 
merings of fun in their morning meet- 
ing. At their second round of the 
deck, Clode smiled at them quite 
frankly; at the third one, he ventured 
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a comment on the smoothness of the 
sea. Fifteen minutes later, the first 
clinking of cups brought him tramping 
up the boat deck towards his chair. 

Mrs. General was temporarily oc- 
cupying the one next to it, and Clode 
lowered himself beside her without 
the slightest.pretext of ignoring the 
presence of herself and Aileen. In- 
stead, he beamed upon them affably, 
tucked in their rugs, and steadied their 
cups of tea while they made deliberate 
choice among the fragments of bread- 
and-butter and pound cake outspread 
for their approval. The fact of the 
matter was that, since he had come 
on board, the day before, Clode had 
had the impression of having been in 
solitary confinement, an impression in 
no way lessened by the presence of 
the brace of Britons and the Sedaliah. 
Mere human flesh and blood is not, 
of necessity, companionable. Where- 
fore Clode’s eyes brightened, as they 
rested on the motherly face of Mrs 
General. 

The talk, naturally, was futile. It 
concerned the temperature, and 
Clode’s preference for lemon in his 
tea, and the probablity of a quiet 
crossing. It touched upon the labor 
troubles that were shattering the 
peace of England just then, and it 
glanced sharply away again, as if 
frightened at the tightening of Clode’s 
expressive lips. It dallied with the 
causes of the long interval since 
Clode’s last crossing, with Aileen’s 
reasons for crossing by herself, with 
Mrs. General’s summer plans which 
were comfortably vague, even in 
their main outlines, with the mental 
eccentricities of the buxom Marie, 
and with Clode’s own doubts as con- 
cerned his seamanship. 

And then, her cup emptied, Mrs. 
General rose. 

“All this is very nice. I’d love to 
stay here indefinitely; but I have a 
husband on board. It is my duty to 
see what he is doing.” 

' As a matter of course, her rising 
brought Clode to his feet. He hesi- 
tated a little uncertainly. Then, as 
he saw Stanway looming in the dis- 


tance, he settled himself deliberately 
on top of the rugs abandoned by Mrs. 
General. 

“If I may?” he said tentatively, 
once he had slid himself back into 
position. Then, taking Aileen’s reply 
for granted, he moved his cap from 
his head to the angle of his knee, 
clasped his strong, brown hands be- 
hind his head, and faced the woman 
beside him. 

“You were saying?” he remarked. 

“T was n’t,” she corrected him, with 
a smile. “I was merely looking on, 
and thinking things.” 

“For instance?” 

His glance met hers, expressive, 
whimsical. Then she took warning 
by something behind the fun in his 
eyes. Total stranger as he had been, 
an hour before, she was conscious of 
a certain sway his mind seemed to 
be exerting on her own. Not that she 
believed him to be conscious of it. 
Nevertheless, her woman’s nature re- 
coiled sharply from the fact itself. 
For just one instant, their two indi- 
vidualities had met, and clashed; the 
first of many times to come. Neither 
one of them quite knew what was the 
cause of the sudden discomfort that 
had fallen on them both; they realized 
it acutely, though. There came an 
instant’s pause, before Aileen answered. 

“TI was a whole deck length away 
from here,” she said, with a falsehood 
whose obviousness quite wiped out its 
crime; “wishing I were of the age and 
point of view where I could enjoy 
that.” And she pointed down their 
own deck and across to the top deck 
of the second class where a score of 
youths and maidens were marching 
in hilarious procession to the music of 
their dinner gong that dangled from 
the hand of their jocund leader. 

Clode turned his head to gaze at 
them thoughtfully. Then he turned 
back again. The excuse, hastily 
evolved by his companion, fitted his 
own mood too well to be neglected. 

“Yes. It is hideously hot in that 
sunshine, and they are making a fear- 
ful row. And yet, I rather envy them 
their ability to enjoy it. The age 
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that sits in a deck chair and looks on, 
the civilization that causes us to de- 
mand a bugle instead of a gong: these 
make us lose any amount of pleasure.” 

“But you would n’t cross second, 
for all that?” she said, with some 
hostility. It seemed to her that his 
accent laid undue emphasis upon the 
gulf marked by the fifteen feet of 
space that parted the deck where they 
were sitting from the one where the 
mirthful procession marched and coun- 
termarched in the hot sun of the late 
August afternoon. 

But he answered her quite frankly. 

“No; it would spoil my disposition 
to have the first-class people looking 
at me. I never yet have seen a fence 
of any height, without an overwhelm- 
ing desire to take it. Those people 
are comfortable enough for all practi- 
cal purposes. The only trouble is, 
they are ‘those people.’ Our using the 
phrase tells the whole story.” 

Miss Warburton smiled thought- 
fully. 

“That, yes. 


It all goes with the 
gong, though, and with their sense of 
humor. That is what I say. We lose 
a good deal by our relative civiliza- 
tion.” 

Clode rose to his feet, swinging his 


cap into position. Then, turning 
slightly, he smiled down at his com- 
panion. 

“Then dismiss a little of yours, and 
come for a walk,” he bade her. “It is 
growing a bit cooler. Will you come?” 

Her blond head was on a level with 
his ashy-grey one, as they went down 
the deck; her step was well-nigh as 
firm as was hisown. She wore a dull- 
blue gown that afternoon, touched 
on the collar with a bit of gold; and 
her small hat was almost military in 
its smart severity. Beside her, even 
the women on her own deck looked 
slouchy, and the foularded Sedalians 
became as amorphous as a row of 
bolsters. Marie had been wise and 
prudent. She had turned out her 
mistress looking what, for the time, 
she was: an adjunct of the ship. It 
was not Marie’s fault, nor was it pre- 
cisely the fault of Marie’s mistress 


that she should set the standard once 
for all, a standard by which the other 
women, weighed, were found for the 
most part pathetically wanting. 

Beside her, though, Clode held his 
own, less by reason of his tailor than 
inherently. Before they had gone 
halfway round the deck, Aileen was 
perfectly aware that her companion 
was taking her as an incident, was 
giving her only a moiety of his atten- 
tion; that she interested him acutely, 
without absorbing him in the very 
least. And Aileen Warburton was 
accustomed to absorb. Therefore, 
she determined to give her companion 
a small shock; if need be, the first of 
many. 

A shock, however, to be quite effec- 
tive, needs to be dealt with care. 
Therefore,— 

“Let’s stop and watch them, for a 
minute,” she said, as they threaded 
their way among the players of bull. 

“You like the game?” he asked her 
quickly, for he was among the men 
who find their rest in physical exer- 
cise of almost any sort. 

She shook her head. 

“Horrible! No. I could not hit it, 
if I tried, and I never have felt the 
slightest desire to try. It looks too 
futile even to be classed as a full- 
fledged bore.” Then, that danger 
warded off, she returned to her first 
position. “I mean, let’s stop and 
watch the people on the other deck. 
They rather fascinate me, do you 
know.” Her elbows on the rail, she 
spoke slowly, meditatively, while her 
grey eyes rested on the jovial young- 
sters, fifteen feet and a half a world 
away, now dancing a travesty of the 
Virginia reel to the discordant clashing 
of the maltreated gong. “What es- 
pecially charms me about them is the 
way they drift into the extreme of 
friendship with each other. I sup- 
pose most of them never saw each 
other until noon, yesterday; and now, 
behold!” 

She had read her companion 
shrewdly enough to predict the general 
theme of his reply, but not its direct- 
ness. She winced a little, as he said,— 
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“But you and I didn’t see each 
other till then, either.” 

Her color came. Her unchaperoned 
position was still a source of acute 
self-consciousness. 

“No. But we don’t do that,” she 
said defensively, and her stress upon 
the final word took the place of vol- 
umes of explanation. 

Again she was destined to flush at 
the directness of his reply, for,— 

“No. Therein lies the difference 
summed up in exchanging the gong 
for the bugle and its mess call. Be- 
sides,” and now his eyes were merry, 
“it is some little time since I was 
twenty-one.” 

He had not meant the words as a 
challenge; nevertheless, he liked the 
gallant way she answered to it. 

“Alas, I’ve ceased to count my own 
vanished years. When I was twenty- 
five, I made up my mind I’d stop 
having birthdays; and it is so long 
since then that I have about lost 
count myself. However, age is a 
question of one’s sense of humor, 
and that depends on alkaloids and 
ancestors. I doubt if, at seven, I’d 
have frisked like that maid in 

reen.” 

“You’d have danced minuets at 
that age?” Clode queried, with 
palpable curiosity, for he had never 
owned a sister, and he had been sent 
away to school before he had left off 
patent leather belts and ties that hung 
down outside his little blouses. 

“Never!” she told him, with some 
energy. 

“What then?’’ 

For a full minute, her grey eyes met 
his demurely. Then,— 

“Prisoner’s base,” she told him. 

And then she brought -herself up 
short, with a belated realization that 
all her careful opening had left her 
nowhere in particular. In the sim- 
plest, most casual way imaginable, 
Clode had totally diverted the talk 
from the line which she had chosen 
for it, had left her, to all intents and 
purposes, farther from her point than 
she had been when she had begun. 
However, a second devious opening 
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would be quite as futile, she told her- 
self, besides the loss of dignity that 
would come by laying stress upon her 
indirectness. And yet, it did not suit 
her to give in supinely and allow her 
conversational manceuvres to be out- 
flanked in this fashion. Accordingly, 
Clode, had he known her longer, 
would have read more than a hint of 
petulance in her abrupt turning from 
the rail. 

“They’re better worth watching 
from afar, I fancy,” he said, as he fell 
into step beside her. 

They he eyed her narrowly, as- 
tonished at the flash which followed. 
Manlike, he had been unaware of the 
broken contact of her well-bred ego- 
tism that had given it birth. 

“Are n’t we all of us?” she was 
saying a little tartly. “That’s not a 
matter to be parcelled off by class 
distinctions.” ‘Then swiftly she caught 
at the opening he had made, dismissing 
her tartness in favor of the point that 
must be driven home. “Apropos,” 
she said slowly, and then she stopped 
and apparently became absorbed in 
the fastenings of her coat. 

Clode eyed her furtively and with 
no small amusement. It seemed .to 
him that a single-breasted coat but- 
toning straight down the middle of 
the front could not offer much op- 
portunity for confusion. He wondered 
what she was getting at, anyway. 
All in all, she interested him, did this 
woman with the tread of a frank boy 
and the wayward mind of a spoiled 
débutante, half through her initial 
season. 

“Apropos?” he reminded her, after 

an interval. 
« Deliberately she finished buttoning 
her coat, deliberately she passed her 
adjusting hands down the length of 
the collar. Then she looked up, 
smiled, and said briskly,— 

“Apropos? Oh, yes. I was for- 
getting. I ought n’t to, either, for 
I’ve a confession on my‘mind. I 
eavesdropped, when you were talking 
to your officer.” 

Clode’s lips curved into an irre- 
pressible smile. 
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“So I noticed,” he said calmly. 
‘What of it?’ 

She caught her breath sharply, and 
mly her longish training in the ways 

f decorum kept her from casting it 
ut again with explosive rage. What 
vbusiness had this man, this total 
tranger, to treat her as if she were a 
hild? ‘The courteous unconcern of 
is whole manner increased his crime 
enfold. She longed to smite him 
eavily, in phrase, if not in fact. And 
et, one, as a rule, did not discipline 

stranger for crimes of sheer omis- 
ion. Therefore, as long as it was im- 

ossible to fight, she chose the alter- 
ative course, and fled. 

“Here comes Mr. Stanway,” she 
iid, with outward assurance, but 
vith an inward prayer that Stanway 
would play up bravely to her game. 
‘“] think he is looking for me. You 
will excuse me, Mr. Clode?” 

And Stanway, by one of those rare 
mercies that now and then come to 
protect the evil-doer in his ways, did 
play up, and grandly. 

‘““Miss Warburton, the General and 
his wife have sent me to look you up. 

They want to know if we can count 
on you for bridge to-night.” Then, 
as he walked away at Aileen’s side, 
he added a touch upon his own ac- 
count. ‘*Who’s the stiff-backed little 
chap, anyhow! He looks as if he’d 
made his money out of nails.” 

And Clode, who thought he knew 
a minor poet when he saw one, heard, 
and hearing, raged. What was more, 
he went up to the top deck to do his 
raging. When his emotions, joined 
with his aching muscles, told him it 
was safe to slow down his pace a little, 
he became uncomfortably aware that, 
just beneath him, Aileen and Stanway 
were leaning on the rail and gazing 
on the sunset. It was with a sense of 
positive relief, five minutes later, 
that Clode also became aware that 
the bugler was flatting horribly, as he 
gave the mess call. It seemed to 
Clode a fitting emblem of his day. 

To be sure, Clode was the only per- 
son on the ship to recognize the flat- 
ting. In Clode, Fate had spoiled a 
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musician in rounding out the man. 
There had been a year or two, indeed, 
when the man had trembled in the 
balance. Then it had won out, and now 
all that was left of the musician was 
a passionate love of all that was best 
in the art, and a mediocre ability as 
pianist. It would have been mediocre, 
that is, had it not been for Clode’s 
intelligence and character, his sturdy 
determination to ignore all but the 
highest and best. 
(To be continued.) 


WRITE STORIES FOR 
MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 


New, Spare-time Profession for Men 
and Women — One Man Makes 
$3500 in Six Months 


Owing to the large number of new 
motion picture theaters which are be- 
ing opened throughout the country, 
there is offered to the men and women 
of to-day, a new profession, namely, 
that of writing moving pictures plays. 
Producers are paying from $25 to $150 
for each scenario accepted, upon which 
they can build a photo play. 


$3500 in Six Months 


As it only requires a few hours’ time 
to construct a complete play you can 
readily see the immense possibilities in 
this work. One man, who gave the 
idea a tryout, writes that he earned 
$3500 in six months. It is possible for 
an intelligent person to meet with 
equal success. 

One feature of the business which 
should appeal to every one, is that the 
work may be done at home in spare 
time. No literary ability is required, 
and women have as great an opportun- 
ity as men. Ideas for plots are con- 
stantly turning up, and may be put in 
scenario form and sold for a good price. 


Particulars Sent FREE 


Complete particulars of this most in- 
teresting and profitable profession may 
be had FREE OF CHARGE by sending 


a post card to 


Photo-Play Association 
BOX 158 WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
































































































HE manufacturing opportuni- 
ties of Cape Cod have again 
been recognized, this time 
by the establishment of the 

plant of the High Speed Ring Com- 
pany at Whitman. The high speed 
ring is an invention designed to facili- 
tate the spinning of yarns. It thus be- 
comes an auxiliary of one of the 
greatest industries of the world and 
one long highly centralized in New 
England. Textile industry of the 
United States employs more than a 
million workers and $250,000,000 is 
required annually for the purchase of 
machinery and supplies. In this coun- 
try the old, slow-running mule spin- 
ning frames have been largely replaced 
by the swift-running ring spinning 
frames, which have the further ad- 
vantage of occupying far less space. 
The spindle speed of the mule frame 
was, at best, 5,000 revolutions a min- 
ute. The ring frame raised this at 
once to 8,500 revolutions a minute, 
nearly doubling the capacity of a ma- 
chine, and far more than doubling the 
capacity of a given floor space. It 
was this change that was one of 
the factors in building up the great 
Draper establishment at Hopedale. 
The one defect in this ring frame was 
that the rings themselves, running at 
the enormous speed of 8,500 revolu- 
tions a minute, were absolutely un- 
oiled and quickly wore out. The de- 
sign of the ring is such that it cannot 
be oiled without greasing the yarn. 
The High Speed Ring Company have 
brought out a self-oiling ring designed 
to overcome this defect. Its ring can 


A NEW INDUSTRY OF GREAT PROMISE 








be run at a speed of 12,500 revolu 
tions a minute, instead of 8,500 a: 
the moving part lasts a year inste: 
of an average of two weeks. The i 
crease in production and saving 
cost thus effected is enormous. T 
new ring has been given a promine: 
place in the Government Texti 
Exhibit of the Smithsonian Institut 
and the company is receiving orde 
from as far away as Japan. Improv 
ments in the producing capacity of the 
textile machinery are sought by the 
mills in view of the new tariff con- 
ditions. Undoubtedly, by the in- 
vention of this little device, a new in- 
dustry has been added to the per- 
manent wealth of New England. The 
factory at Whitman is the one former! 
occupied by the Atlas Tack Compan 
and includes large factory buildings, 
six acres of land, a large pond and rail- 
road trackage rights. 

This location, in a district that has 
given birth to so many important 
industries, is not only a good omen 
of success, it is an advantage of a 
far more solid kind. No population 
has a larger percentage of mechanical 
ingenuity and New England manu- 
facturing brains. ‘The spirit of the 
community is sober and industrious, 
free from labor troubles and from the 
class of ideas that engenders them. 
It offers to its wage earners the op- 
portunity of being home-makers and 
home-owners under conditions that 
are delightful and wholesome. All 
in all, the new industry enters upon 
*its career under the best possible 
auspices. 
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Unseen Forces Behind Your Telephone 

















3 HE telephone instrument is a common sight, but it affords no idea of the 
magnitude of the mechanical equipment by which it is made effective. 
lus . P 
td To give you some conception of the great number of persons and the enormous 
sad quantity of materials required to maintain an always-efficient service, various 
in- comparisons are here presented. 
n 
“he The cost of these materials unassembled is only 
t 45% of the cost of constructing the telephone plant. 
ie 
: 2 P oles Telephones 
Veo enough to build a stock- enoughtostring around 
¥ 4 ade around California — Lake Erie—8,000,000 
the 12,480,000 of them, worth of them, 5,000,000 Bell- 
i in the lumber yard about owned, which, with 
in- $40,000,000. equipment, cost at the 
il factory $45,000,000. 
“ Wire 
‘he to coil around the earth Switchboards 
rly 621 times— 15,460,000 in aline would extend 
4 miles of it, worth about thirty-six miles —-55,000 
B* $100,000,000, includ- of them, which cost, un- 
a ad ing 260,000 tons of assembled, $90,000,000. 
copper, worth $88,- ’ pi a 
as 000,000. 
nt , Buildings 
en Lead and Tin sufficient to house a city of 
a to load 6,600 coal cars 150,000—more than athou- 
on —being 659,960,000 sand buildings, which, un- 
call pounds, worth more furnished, and without land, 
a than $37,000,000. cost $44,000,000. 
ne 
US, 
he Conduits People 
ag to go five times through equal in numbers to the 
# the earth from pole to entire population of Wy- 
“s pole — 225,778,000 oming—150,000 Bell Sys- 
al feet, worth in the ware- tem employes, not in- 
All house $9,000,000. cluding those of connect- 








ing companies. 


subscriber may talk at any time, anywhere. 





One Policy One System 
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The poles are set all over this country, and strung with wires and cables; the 
conduits are buried under the great cities; the telephones are installed in separate 
homes and offices; the switchboards housed, connected and supplemented with 
other machinery, and the whole Bell System kept in running order so that each 
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127 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





We are in receipt of an interesting and extensive assort- 
ment of SPRING and SUMMER Outing Suits. Domestic 
and European fabrics in a Variety of Weaves. 


$30.00 and $35.00 


SMART EFFECTS in the Latest Shirtings. 


$3.00, $4.00, $5.00 


127 Tremont St. 
LTT Boston, U.S. A, 

















“WHITE MOUNTAIN” REFRIGERATORS 


Carry the Cold, Pure Chill of the snow- 
capped White Mountains to every 
quarter of the globe. Our 40 years of 
energy, skill and reliability have placed 
“The Chest with the Chill in it” in 
over a million homes. 





We are sole manufacturers of the 
famous “STONE WHITE” with pro- 
vision chamber walled with massive 
slabs of Solid Stone, Pure, White, 
Indestructible. 











Send for richly illustrated booklets and 
complete catalogue 


“The Chest will . 
the Chill init,’ 


MAINE MANUFACTURING CO. - NASHUA, N. H. 


Branch Offices: 


NEW YORK CITY BOSTON, MASS. DETROIT, MICH. LINCOLN, NEB. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. DENVER, COLO. DALLAS, TEXAS SCRANTON, PA. 
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THE ONLY DR. SOLOMON 


In Boston, Practising the Original Solomon 
Method of Absorption, for the 
Treatment of 


CANCER, TUMOR 


AND MALIGNANT GROWTHS 


I do not use the knife, no dangerous or terrifying operations, no loss of 
blood — my absorption treatment is positive and permanent. I have never 
failed to cure any uncomplicated case of cancer, or tumor, if given the 
opportunity to treat it in time. My absorption treatment is not known or 
practised by any one but myself, and I have used it with success for over 
twenty years in Boston. Also chronic diseases treated with roots and herbs. 

Consultation free at office,or by mail. Send for testimonials and 
symptom blank. 





To Whom It May Concern 


I take great pleasure in informing all Cancer sufferers of my wonderful 
cure under Mrs. Dr. Augusta Solomon’s treatment. I had been a great 
sufferer with cancer on my lip for over two years, was treated by several 
eminent doctors, but grew worse all the time. I became weak and ema- 
ciated, and was unable to do anything. I had about given up all hope of 
—s well, when I heard of some wonderful cures Mrs. Dr. Solomon had 
made. 

I at once placed myself under her treatment. In one week I began to 
gain strength, and my lip looked and felt better. At the end of six months 
I was entirely cured. The treatment was done without the knife and 
without pain. I look upon Mrs. Dr. Solomon’s treatment of Cancer as a 
priceless boon to suffering humanity. 

I recommend Mrs. Dr. Solomon and would advise any one having 
any indications of Cancer or Tumor to lose no time in consulting her at her 
office at No. 181 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 

I will be pleased to answer any letters regarding my case. 


Respectfully, 


MR. CHARLES JOY 
44 Mansfield Street, Everett, Mass. 


DR. AUGUSTA SOLOMON 


181 TREMONT STREET - BOSTON, MASS. 
Office Hours — 10 to 3 Daily Formerly of 2A Beacon Street 
CONSULTATION FREE. 
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new Grant White Shakespeare 


Embodying the Ripest American Scholarship and Latest 
Shakespearean Study, after Years of Careful 
Preparation, is Now Ready for Delivery. 


While preserving Richard Grant White’s authoritative text in the main, the 
editors have made such changes in the light of the investigations and opinions 
of modern and recent editors — from the Cambridge edition to Furness — as 
seemed desirable in order to give in this edition the best available Shake- 
speare text up to the present time. 

Besides a gallery of nearly one hundred Shakespeare pictures by eminent 
artists, the set contains sixty-nine additional plates, comprising pictures of 
famous actors and actresses in Shakespearean characters, etc., etc. 


Note the following important features, not to be found as a whole in 
any other edition: 





1. Large, clear type. 7. White’s recognizedly valuable text care- 

2. A volume of moderate size, with ample fully revised. 
margins. 8. The retention of everythi f val d 

3. The lines numbered for convenient ref- lepattnate in the original White's 

. — _ see luci Shakespeare. 

é. ae - no seahie g doubtful hot h ~ 38 9. Illustrations by the most eminent artists 
dealin Git taten ue te inp who have interpreted the Scenes and 
terfere with the reader’s enjoyment Characters of Shakespeare. 
of the text. 10. Reproductions of pictures of famous 

&. A large amount of new matter based on actors and actresses in Shakes- 
modern scholarship and philolog- pearean roles and of scenes in im- 
ical research. portant stage representations of 

6. Supplementary Notes giving variations Shakespeare’s plays. 
in the early text and citations of | 11. Facsimiles of title-pages of the original 
emendations by subsequent editors. quartos and of the four folios. 


THE COMEDIES, HISTORIES, TRAGEDIES, AND POEMS OF WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE 


With Memoir, Introduction and Notes by Richarp Grant Waits. Revised, Supplemented 
and Annotated by Wituiam P. Trent, M.A., LL.D., Professor of English Literature in 
Coiumbia University; Benzamin We ts, Ph.D., and Jonn B. Henneman, Ph.D., late 
Professor of English in the University of the South. In eighteen volumes, octavo. 

Edition de Luxe, limited to 26 lettered sets, full crushed Levant morocco. 

Old Stratford Edition, limited to 124 numbered sets, English Winterbottom cloth, silk finish 
and three-quarters crushed Levant morocco. 

Book Lovers’ Limited Edition, 1,000 numbered sets, English Winterbottom cloth and three- 
quarters crushed morocco. 

Sold only in sets. For full particulars and prices write the publishers. 








LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 34 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Dear Sirs: 
You may send without cost or obligation your New Richard Grant 


White Shakespeare illustrated descriptive pamphlet and best terms to New 
ENGLAND MaGazinz readers. 
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A WOMAN WITH A PURPOSE 


“A romance of tense interest, and yet it gives 
opportunity for Miss Ray to reveal her strongly 
sympathetic attitude toward problems which only the 
most delicate of diplomacy can solve without an open 
rupture between husband and wife.”— SpRINGFIELD 


Union. 
$1.25 net. 


OVER THE QUICKSANDS 


A striking story of social life in Quebec, 
handled in a masterful manner. 

“Many intense situations and not a little dramatic 
force in the way in which the story is developed.” —NrEw 


Yorx Times. 
$1.35 net. 


BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


THE TEDDY BOOKS 


6 vols. Illustrated. $1.30 net, each. 


1. Teddy: Her Book. 
2. Phebe: Her Profession. 

3. Teddy: Her Daughter. 

4. Nathalie’s Chum. 

5. Ursula’s Freshman. 

6. Nathalie’s Sister. 

“‘Miss Ray thoroughly understands young people, 
irls in particular, and her stories are full of the life and 
un of the average boy or girl. Her characters are ex- 

tremely natural with their disappointments, faults and 
failures, as well as their successes and virtues.”— Bos- 
ton JOURNAL. 


Buddie: The Story of a Boy. 
Buddie At Gray Buttes Camp 
The Responsibilities of Buddie. 


A popular series of boys’ books, dealing with a real live boy and 
his adventures; the teachings are wholesome and the characters natural 


and earnest. 


Fully illustrated. 8vo. $1.30 net, each. 


: ON BOARD THE BEATIC 
, A skilfully woven romance of a trip across the Atlantic. 


“There are many incidents of interest, and the details of life on board a modera 
liner are graphically described.”— PaitapetpHia LepcEr. 


With frontispiece. $1.30 net. 


A careful and sympathetic story of a popular young rector who 
gives up the pulpit for the laboratory. 


“A striking novel dealing with a tremendously vital question and a serious and 
notable piece of work.” — SprPrincFiELD RePuBLicaN. 


With frontispiece. $1.25 net. 








FICTION 


THE BRENTONS 


BY THE GOOD SAINTE ANNE 


“No one who has ever made a stay in the romantie 
city of Quebec can fail to be charmed the local color 
of the place with which Miss Ray has filled her present- 
day story.”— New York Press. 


$1.30 net. 


THE BRIDGE BUILDERS 


“Into the plot is woven very skilfully an account 
of the last days and fall of the great structure across 
the St. Lawrence above Quebec.” — Boston Gioss. 


$1.35 net. 


THE SIDNEY BOOKS 


6 vols. Illustrated. 12mo. $1.30 net, each, 

1. Sidney: Her Summer on the St. 
Lawrence. é 

Janet: Her Winter in Quebec. 

Day: Her Year in New York. 

Sidney at College. 

Janet at Odds. 

. Sidney: Her Senior Year. r 

nna Chapin Ray has often essayed with success 

the difficult task of writing fiction for girls, and here are 

more of her stories, characterized by clever dialogue, 

lively portraiture, and stirring adventure. The illus- 

ne are much above the average.”— Vocur, New 

org. 
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Published Little, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass, “23° 
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SEASHORE LOTS 


CAPE COD 
FALMOUTH HEIGHTS, MASS. 





TWO MILES WATER FRONT 


ONE OF THE FINEST BATHING BEACHES ON 
THE NEW ENGLAND COAST 


GOOD BOATING and FISHING 





TITLE GUARANTEED BY COMMONWEALTH 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Lots $50 and Upward 





Send for free illustrated booklet 





FAIRVIEW LAND CO. 


101 Tremont Street - Boston, Mass. 
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GRANLIDEN HOTEL — Lake Sunapee, N. H. 
At the Gateway of the White Mountains 
On the Ideal Tour. Fine Golf Course. Saddle Horses. Tennis. Boating. Fishing as good, if not the best 
in New England. Fine Motoring, etc. Accommodates three hundred guests. Opens June 17; closes October 12. 
Good Orchestra. Six cottages to rent for the season. Write for circular. 


W. W. BROWN, to June 1, Hotel Manhattan, 42d Street and 5 Madison Avenue, New York City; after June 1, 
Lake Sunapee, N. H. Under same management as Hotel Aspinwall, Lenox, Mass. 

















HOTEL ASPINWALL — Lenox, Mass. 
In the heart of the famous Berkshires. 

One of the most fashionable and attractive resorts in this country. Lenox Golf Club a quarter mile from 
hotel. One of the best eighteen-hole courses in New England. Saddle Horses. Tennis. Good livery. Fine 
motoring, etc. Accommodates five hundred guests. Good orchestra. Opens June 25; closes October 12. On the 
ideal Tour. Two cottages to rent for the season. Write for circular. 


W. W. BROWN, to June 1, Hotel Manhattan, 42d Street and Madison Avenue, New York City. After June 1, 
Lenox, Mass. Under same management as Granliden Hotel, Lake Sunapee, N. H. 
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Black Rock Estates, Cohasset. 


The patrons of the South Shore, especially those of the Nan- 
tasket peninsula, are showing great interest in the sub-division 
known as the Black Rock Estates. 


The Bonelli-Adams Company, of New York and Boston, who 
purchased from Edwin H. Pope a tract of twenty-six acres of land 
fronting on Jerusalem Road and Forest Avenue, has kept these 
estates up to the high standard that Cohasset has always known. 
They have gone to such a great expense in building roads to compare 
favorably with any in this section, that the motorist uses Black 
Rock Road in preference to the lower end of Forest Avenue. 


The general manager, Edward H. Bonelli, deserves great credit 
in bringing to the shore-loving public this beautifully wooded 
tract, situated on the highest shore point between Boston and 
Provincetown. Here the business man, wearied from the heat 
of the city, can locate at Nantasket prices, yet still retain the sur- 
rounding of culture and refinement known only to Cohasset. 


Most of the lots have an excellent view of the broad Atlantic, 
Boston harbor and the Nantasket peninsula, and the Black Rock 
bathing beach is practically at the feet of every cottager on the 
tract. 


The Hingham Water Company is now laying water pipe 
through the property, and with the Green Hill trolley line within 
three minutes distance, the residences have all the conveniences 
of the city. . 


Besides the half dozen cottages that the Company is building 
to sell or to lease, the following purchasers have either built, or 
are building: Mrs. Elizabeth Fritzsche of Brookline, Miss Lenora 
McComiskey of the Back Bay, Miss Elizabeth Kiggen of Dedham, 
Mr. James F. Doherty of Brighton, Mr. James D. White of Boston, 
Mr. H. G. Tucker of Avon, Mr. Arthur Mulvey of Cohasset and 
Rufus K. Mulford of Philadelphia. 


For particulars, address BONELLI-ADAMS COMPANY, telephone 1361 
Main, 60 State Street, Boston; 200 Fifth Avenue, New York; and Jerusalem 
Road, Cohasset. 
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We offer the unsold balance of 


$100,000 
8% Cumulative Preferred Stock 


Eastern Theaters Company 


(Incorporated under the Laws of Massachusetts) 


Dividends payable — January 1 and July 1 at the State Street Trust Co., 
Boston. 


PAR VALUE $10.00 (per share) 


Callable at $11 per share and accrued dividends after January 1, 1918. 
Preferred as to assets and earnings. 


CAPITAL 
Preferred Stock . ' (Par $10) ; ‘ $100,000 
Common Stock . } (Par $10) ‘ ‘ 200,000 


State Street Trust Company, Boston (Transfer Agents) 





The EASTERN THEATERS COMPANY has been organized under the 
Laws of Massachusetts for the purpose of purchasing and taking over under 
its own control profitable operating MOVING PICTURE THEATERS 
throughout New England. 


Sinking fund 10% per year, of net earnings, set aside to retire preferred - 


stock. 


Non-taxable in Massachusetts, Vermont, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
New York. 





PRICE $10.00 Per Share Yielding 8% with Bonus of 25% Common Stock 


EASTERN THEATERS COMPANY 


Moving picture theaters have in a short period of time become the 
most successful and lucrative of all forms of amusement enterprises in 
the history of the world, yielding profits far exceeding those of any form of 
commercial or mercantile business. The profits of even small houses in 
comparison with the invested capital have shown figures almost unbe- 
lievable to one not familiar with the business. Earnings of 100% on the 
investment are often made and in some cases run as high as 1,000 to 2,000% 
per annum. 

The moving picture theater business is still in its infancy, and the best 
authorities agree that with the many new amusement features that are 
shortly to be put out, a long period of prosperity for these enterprises 
is ahead. 

It is estimated that over eight million people attend moving picture 
theaters daily in the United States, and that $560,000 is spent daily in ad- 
missions. 
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PLAN OF OPERATION 


The Eastern Theaters Company has been organized for the purpose of 
acquiring and operating under one circuit, theaters which are now suc- 
cessfully running, and which can be secured by the Company at prices which 
will show a handsome net profit on the invested capital. 

Experience has proven that by careful selection, theaters can be bought 
at figures which will show net profits of 50% per annum and over. 

In most cases the Company will invest only in the leases and good will 
of the theaters, by reason of fact, that very much larger profits are possible 
through operation under lease than through investing in real estate. 

Since its incorporation, the Company has acquired and is now operat- 
ing the following well-known theaters: 


Premier Theater, Newburyport, Mass. 
Majestic Theater, Keene, N. H. 

Art Theater, Orange, Mass. 

Majestic Theater, Easthampton, Mass. 


The Company owns the Newburyport theater, which cost over $40,000 
to build and equip, and the leases on the other theaters. 

For the purpose of acquiring at least seven additional theaters in differ- 
ent locations in New England, for which the Company is negotiating, the 
Company offers the unsold balance of its $100,000 treasury preferred stock 
at par $10 per share to acquire these additional theaters, which with the 
present theaters now in operation should yield the Company a net operating 
profit of approximately $40,000 per annum. 


PREFERRED STOCK 


The preferred stock of the Company is an 8% cumulative stock preferred 
as to assets and earnings, callable by the Company at $11 per share after 
January 1, 1918, for the redemption of which a sinking fund of 10% of the 
total net earnings of the Company must be set aside yearly. 


EARNINGS 


The estimate of $40,000 per year net earnings is based on the profits 
actually earned in the past by the theaters now operated by the Company, 
together with those which are to be taken over, as well as by the experience 
of theaters similarly situated. 

A net income of $40,000 per year will be sufficient to pay an 8% annual 
dividend on the preferred stock, and after setting aside $4,000 a year to the 
sinking fund will leave approximately $28,000, which will be sufficient to pay 
a dividend of 14% on the common stock. 

The directors believe that with the economies that will result through 
operating a large circuit of theaters, together with the increased patronage 
which will result from presenting the highest class of amusement features 
and more efficient management, the above income can be largely 
increased. 

Although many moving picture enterprises have made millions of 
dollars for their owners, it is a fact that stock in moving picture theaters 
has rarely been offered for public subscription. , 

The Eastern Theaters Company is the first consolidation of actual 
operating theaters which has ever offered its stock for public subscription 
in New England. 

The business is operated on a strictly cash basis. 


DIRECTORATE 


The directorate of the Eastern Theaters Company is made up of sub- 
stantial Boston business men, who are stockholders in the Company, and 
whose integrity and reputation assure the success of the enterprise and the 
safeguarding of the interest of its stockholders. 
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MANAGEMENT 


The management of a theatrical enterprise is a most vital factor in its 
success. The management of the Eastern Theaters Company is in the hands 
of men who have successfully operated some of the best known theaters in 
New England, and who have also had years of experience in supplying films 
for various theaters. 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


A. B. CORTHELL, PRESIDENT BOSTON, MASS. 
STEPHEN H. BLODGETT, M.D., VICE-PRESIDENT BOSTON, MASS. 
FREDERIC S. ELLIOT, TREASURER BOSTON, MASS. 
DIRECTORS 
A. B. CORTHELL BOSTON, MASS. 
Chief Engineer, Boston & Maine Railroad System 
EDWARD O. HATCH . : BOSTON, MASS. 
General Manager, Joseph Breck & Sons, Corporation, Boston 
PERCEY G. WHELLER . ORANGE, MASS. 
New Home Sewing Machine Company, ‘Orange, Mass. 
STEPHEN H. BLODGETT, M.D. BOSTON, MASS. 
President Mass. Homeopathic Medical Society 
FREDERIC S. ELLIOT . : : : ; : BOSTON, MASS. 
Lawyer 


TRANSFER AGENTS 


The State Street Trust Company, of Boston, Mass., are transfer agents 
for the Company, and will be depository for the sinking fund. 


FOR A LIMITED TIME ONLY WE OFFER THE ABOVE 8% PRE- 
FERRED STOCK AT PAR $10 PER SHARE CARRYING WITH IT A BONUS 
OF 25% COMMON STOCK. 


— conepemas 


This investment should be an exceptionally profitable one for stock- 
holders, in view of the fact that the average net earnings of only two theaters 
of our circuit should be sufficient to pay the entire preferred dividend in full, 
while the earnings of the other theaters will be applied to dividends on the 
common stock. 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS SHOULD BE MADE PAYABLE TO THE 


EASTERN THEATERS COMPANY 


18 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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FORTUNES IN FILMS 
By Bennett Musson anp Rosert Grau 
From McCuvure’s Macazinge, November, 1912 


, The public is at last awakening to the fact that the early twentieth 
century has evolved an entirely new form of dramatic entertainment. At 
the present moment the American people are spending $500,000 2 day on 
moving-picture shows. There are at least twenty thousand places in the 
United States that are devoted to this form of popular amusement. Not 
far from three hundred thousand people in New York City alone daily wit- 
ness these performances. In the United States half a million people are 
engaged directly or indirectly in the moving-picture industries, and the 
varied business represents an investment of $200,000,000. And the motion 
picture is more than a diverting photographictoy. It has created a new kind 
of actor, a new class of theatergoers, a new type of theater, and a species of 
dramatic writing. Its use as an agency in education, in political and social 
reform, is already widespread. Though it was generally despised a few years 
ago as a demoralizing influence, there are those who foresee the time when 
it will be extensively used in the public system of education, in the colleges, 
the scientific laboratories, and even in churches and Sunday-schools. 


As a force of the entertainment and enlightenment of the masses, the 
moving-picture machine probably finds its closest parallel in the printing- 
press. All this progress is a matter of only a little more than ten years. 


Why is it that a theatrical device which found its chief usefulness in 
** chasing’? eudiences, should suddenly have become the most popular 
form of thee rical amusement ever known? The answer to this question 
involves whe. is perhaps the most suggestive chapter in dramatic history. 
Fundamentally, the moving-picture show involves the democratization of 
the stage. It has brought the theater to millions of people, in all countries, 
who had hardly ever heard of that institution before. The stage is no 
longer for the mass of the working classes a closed book; for a nickel or ten 
cents it is opened to all. 




















Fill out and mail to-day 


EASTERN THEATERS COMPANY 
18 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
GENTLEMEN: Please send me, without expense or obligation on my part, 


complete information about your eight per cent Preferred issue with bonus of Com- 
mon Stock. 
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Architecture Exemplified in the New 
Building of the Paine Furniture Co. 


ACING this page is a picture of the new Paine 
H Furniture Building, a beautiful and impressive 
structure, occupying an entire block, and rising to 

a height of ten stories, —the largest furniture store 


in the world. 


In dimensions it is approx’ mately 125 feet high, 272 feet 
long, and 100 feet wide. The ten floors and basement 





give a combined area of 275,000 square feet, or more 
than six acres. 


The exterior walls are of gray brick and limestone. The 
interior is finished in oak paneling surmounted by Caen 
stone. Several of the floors are divided off by low parti- 
tions or screens, wi*+ handsome arcades of Circassian 
walnut. Interior work .is finished in ver 





antique. 


perbly designed passenger elevators. 


The lighting is semi-indirect, and is the equivalent of 
8,000 ordinary lamps. 


Altogether, this building is a notable achievement * = 
chitecture, decoration, and equipment. 
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There are seven elevators, including the bank of s 
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Beautiful New England 








ATURE presents few objects more 
astonishing than the moths — 
flower petals blown into life by the 

softest of zephyrs, earth blossoms born of 
the lowliest life forms, fragile evanescent, 
almost momentary, a noon-day dream, a 
summer night’s fancy, an apotheosis of 
color, frost flowers on a window-pane, 
their iridescence fixed, and their wings 
given life. We are all children, easily led 
by the imagination, mistaking dreams for 
thoughts, desires for realities, aspirations 
for truths. Human history is a story of 
children following such vanities; but it is a 
story, none the less, of progress, sometimes 
slow, sometimes rapid, but always signifi- 
cant of spiritual attainment. Who, then, 
shall say that the wayward-seeming imag- 
ination has not some secret lawof her own, 
guiding us toward the truth? And these 
lowly forms of beauty that awaken the 
imagination, what a part they play in 
world history, more potent in shaping 
men’s beliefs than many a-ponderous tone 
of forgotten wisdom. + 











A BEAUTIFUL PALE YELLOW MOTH, FIVE INCHES FROM TIP TO TIP 











BLACK SWALLOWTAIL 
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THE YELLOW SWALLOWTAIL 
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